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F ay 
THE WHALE FOR WORK 
JON TRUCK 


Maxfer Carries - Ford Pulls 


OUR thousand farmers in the United States 

4 have found that Maxfer means economy 

in their hauling and in their delivery work. 

Maxfer does the work of four horses on the farm— 

in fact, Maxfer does the hard work and leaves the 
soft work for the horses to do. 

Maxfer makes a Ford, used or new, into a one-ton truck 
(fifty per cent overload) at the cost of $350 anda Ford. To 
change the Ford into a Maxfer one-ton truck does not require 
any tools except a monkey wrench, a drill and a brace. The 
Maxfer does not change the Ford in any way except to remove 
the body, rear wheels and springs. ‘The Maxfer bell sprock- 
ets slip on in the place of the rear wheels on each side. 

After your hauling is over for the season, you can dis- 
assemble the Maxfer truck and put back the rear wheels of the 
Ford and the rear springs, put on the touring body—and you 
have the Ford to use during the soft season of late fall and 
winter, the same as if you had never made a Maxfer one-ton 
truck In the spring, when the roads cease to be soft, you 
can again convert it into a Maxfer one-ton truck. This is the 
only truck maker ever invented where this is possible. 

Stop and think how to cut the cost of using horses for all 
your hauling work when you can use the Maxfer at one- 
quarter to one-half the cost. 


We have 1300 dealers in the United States. Weare constantly 
Ww 


looking for more dealers and agents W uld be glad to hear 
from you if you are interested to have the agency for the Maxfer in 
your township 

One of our big dealers says: “The only reason anybody 


buys any other truck than the Maxfer is that he does not know tl! 
Maxfer. Our salesmen have the same idea, and that the Maxf 


sells to our customers almost at sight 

Another dealer says Have had agency one month M 
than pleased with performan of attachment and factory co 
operation Have disposed of first two carloads.” 

Another dealer says: “The Maxfer is the only truck attach- 


ment: it is the easiest, most economical and 


Would sell no other.’ 


sturdiest to app! 


Another dealer says ‘The reason why we sell the Maxfer 
is because we do not have to alter the Ford ca and after it 
is converted into a Maxfer it gives no trouble and makes good the 


performance of any one-ton truck 


Another dealer says rhe Maxfer gives added strength 
with the relief spring, rib castings—and it is simplicity itself 
in attaching No cutting off of rear axle, no cutting off of frame 





and further, « of a sale of 64 Maxfers in our city, we have 
never had a single complaint covering all lines of work 


Maxfer Truck & Tractor Co. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Hauling Grain in Bulk 




















Maxfer Truck & Tractor Co, 
910 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. . 

Please send me catalogue 
and full particulars of the 
Maxfer 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not Knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
coneern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 

nes, Liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 

le advertising are not accepted under any condi- 

ns. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ent in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
.dvertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
u would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
uur bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
yuusands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 

ers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 

tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
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buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
When you answer an advertisement refer to 
Page 


turer. 
this guarantee. 
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EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 
Everyone is trying to show his patrio- 







tism now. In order that its friends 
may join in showing their 
loyalty, Successful Farming 
has procuredalarge number 
of these small celluloid, lapel 
flags. They are mounted on 
pins so they may be attached to the 
coat or dress. Send a two cent stamp 
and we will mail you one at once, or 
enough for the whole family at two 
cents each. Order now before the supply 
is gone and be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to wear one. Address Flag Dept., 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


| now. 








From Friend to Friend 


“MEN WHO HELP 


This is the ninth of a series of 
articles I have prepared for this page 
about some of the people whose 
cooperation has made it possible for 
me to deliver so good a paper as Suc- 
cessful Farming each month at so 
small a cost to you. 

It is perfectly natural that Lynne P. 
Townsend should be able to present a 
strong argument. He lived on onions 
thruout his entire college course. 

His father ran a Jersey dairy farm when 
dairying was not quite so profitable as it is 
here were five boys and three girls 
in the family. Young Townsend wanted 
to go to college and he didn’t have the 
money, He found the soil in that neigh- 
borhood was especially adapted to onions. 
He conceived the idea of raisin age 
onions to pay his way thru po. Ro and 
then put the idea into practice. That is 
how he lived on onions thruout his college 


course. Onions paid his way. 
After he finished school, he was a 
newspaper reporter for three years. That 


developed his power of observation and his 
| ability to tell things plainly and quickly. 
His parents and all his brothers and 
| sisters continued to live on farms and his 
interests were with the farmer so it was 
natural that he should use his farming and 
newspaper experience to get a job on a 
good state farm paper. Desiring to serve 
a bigger field, he came to the editorial 
department of Successful Farming over 
three years ago and was placed in charge 
of the Subscribers Information Bureau. 
Last year he answered between 15 000 
and 20,000 questions. Most of them were 
practical questions about the care of live- 
stock and poultry, the raising of certain 
crops, the treatment of different kinds of 
soil, questions concerning building and 
machinery and house work and conven- 
iences. The answers increased the 
efficiency of the farm people who asked. 
But Townsend can find the answer to 
most any question you ask him. He can 
tell you how many eggs a female potato 





bug lays and how long it takes them to 
hatch. He can tell you where guineas 
were first domesticated and whether or 
not there is a profit in raising them. He 
can give you reliable information as to the 
best method of raising an orphan baby | 7 
elephant and the exact temperature at| 
which the milk should be kept if you raise 
it on a bottle. If the name of Solomon's 
seventh wife is recorded, Townsend can 
locate the record and if any lady is curious 
to know how Mrs Nero wore her hair the 
night the old Roman Emperor fiddled 
while the city burned, Townsend knows 
where to look for the information. 

He uses thousands of reference books 
and all the bulletins from the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, the various 
state agricultural departments and agri- 
cultural colleges. Scores of experts in 
every line in all parts of the country co- 
operate with our information bureau in 
giving to our subscribers the exact infor- 
mation they need. Of course we are 
especiall interested in giving information 
that will increase the profit and comfort 


and convenience of the more than 800,000 
farm families into whose homes Successf 
Farming goes each month. 

Come in and see Townsend when you 
are in town. He will find the answer to 
any question that has an answer. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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This Rugged Car 


Has Twice the Needed Strength 


John W. 


Bate, in the ps st three 3 ‘ears, has doubled our margins of safety. 


Now every important part in Mitchells has 100 per cent over-strength. 


This means better steel. 
means much added cost. 
economical car. 


It means larger parts. 
But it also means a lifetime car. 
A ear which has proved that it can run 


In these times it 
It means a safe, 
200,000 miles. 


That means 40 years of ordinary service. 


Millions in Extras 
There are also 31 features in Mitchells 
which nearly all cars omit. Things like a 
power tire pump, for instance. 


There is 24 per cent greater luxury than 
in any other car in its class. 


These extras will cost us on this year’s 
output about $4,000,000. That is, for 
this over-strength, these extra features and 
this added beauty. 


All Free to You 
But all this added value costs you no 
Note that Mitchell prices, for 


re below most fine-car prizes. 


extra price. 
either size, 

We save in our factory cost. This mam- 
mouth plant has been built and equipped 


Mitchell 


a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
with 127-inch wheelbase and 
a highly developed 48-horse- 


power motor. 


$1460 


F. O. B. Racine 


Fvur-Passenger Roadster, $1495—Sedan, $2175—Cabriolet, 


to produce this one type economically. 
John W. Bate, the efficiency expert, has 
cut our factory cost in two. Even the 
Mitchell bodies are built here, under these 
up-to-date methods. 


That saving pays for these extras. We 
save all waste, and spend that saving on 
a superlative car. 


Please see that car. See how it differs 
from other cars you know. Note its many 
unique attractions. You should know 
these things before you buy a car. 


If you do not know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
Racine, Wis., U. 8S. A. 


Mitchell Junior 


—a 5-passenger Six on similar 
—y with 120-inch wheel- 
aaee § ene a 40-horsepower 
\4-inch smaller bore. 


ae $1195 


F. O. B. Racine 


$1895-—Coupe, $1995—Also Town Car and Limousine. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE 


New Conditions to be Met During the War 






By A. H. SNYDER 


HE departure of a great nation from peace, and its en- 
trance into war is a stupendous a. The conditions 
of peace and those of war are so absolutely different that 
it is difficult to grasp the meaning and extent of the regime 
under which it has become necessary for us to live and work. 
Thus far the majority of the problems which must be solved 
in order to make the United States effective as a warring nation 
have not d beyond the state of discussion. Government 
control of food products, fixing of maximum and minimum 
prices, control of transportation, war taxes, these and many 
others are vital questions which are being considered and 
which affect every class of citizens, but perhaps more especially 
the producers of food stuffs. Definite action upon some of 
these questions is likely to be taken before this article reaches 
you and others will likely be considered for a longer time. 
One condition brought about by the world war_is evident; 
the United States must assume a larger share in feeding and 
clothing the world than it has ever done before. In doing this 
many problems will arise. Not only are there problems of 
production but also problems of transportation and distribu- 
tion in order that no unfair advantage be taken of either 
the producer or consumer. It seems incredible that anyone 
would be so base as to speculate in food products in a situation 
like the present but unfortunately there are such persons and 
it will be necessary to provide for dealing with them. 
A government crop report is authority for the following 
statement relative to the part usually taken by this country in 
supplying the world with food and clothing: 


The United States produces, on an average, about three-fourths 
of the world’s corn corp, one-fifth of the wheat crop, one-fourth of 
the oats crop, one-eighth of the barley crop, one fiftieth of the rye 
crop, one-sixteenth of the potato crop, three-fifths of the cotton crop, 
one-fourth of the flaxseed crop, one-third of the tobacco crop, one- 
fourth of the hops crop, and one-tenth of the sugar crop. In rank of 
production the United States is first for corn, wheat, oats, cotton, 
tobacco, and hops; second for barley and flaxseed; fourth for sugar; 
and fifth for rye and potatoes. 


This will give you some idea as to where we stand in normal 
times. The question uppermost in the minds of the people of 
this country and our allies, and even of our enemies, is how 
much we can do and will do in this time of crisis. 

Of course it is not yet possible to forecast the probable pro- 
duction or even to know the approximate acreage of crops 
planted this year. Farmers have been urged from every source 
to increase their acreage of staple crops and this, together with 
attractive prices will no doubt result m a substantial increase. 
Some farmers retain vivid memories of previous bumper crops 
and the accompanying cry of over-production and consequent 
low prices. That there is danger of a repetition of those exper- 
iences in the near future does not seem possible. Too large a 
percentage of the world’s population is engaged in fighting 
and therefore is non-productive; too many tons of food products 
are being sent to the bottom of the sea by submarines; the world’s 
surplus of food por has been reduced to too low a point 
by the war and by partial crop failures. 

The forecast of the department of agriculture on conditions 
May 1, puts the country’s winter wheat yield at 366,000,000 
bushels, the smallest in thirteen years. In 1912 the winter wheat 
crop fell below 400,000,000 bushels but the spring wheat crop 
was the largest on record and was sufficient to b the total 
wheat production to a record point. We can only hope that 
the spring wheat crop will again come to the rescue this P pe 

The wheat crop in Argentina is practically a failure and will 
all be uired for home SS Canada’s production 
is normally about 200,000,000 bushels, much of which is avail- 
able for export. 

The greatest spring wheat a this country has ever pro- 
duced is 352,000,000 bushels. e average for the five rs 
from 1910 to 1914 was 234,000,000 bushels. The estimated pro- 
duction of winter wheat this r is 129,000,000 bushels less 
than the average for the past five years. The reserve stock is 
put at a lower figure than at this time in any previous season. 

So much for the supply. What are the demands? The nor- 
mal American consumption is put at about 600,000,000 bushels 
including seed requirements. It is estimated that the allies will 
need 500,000,000 bushels for the coming year as a minimum 
and the United States will be asked to supply more than half 
of that amount. 

In view of these estimates, it is difficult to see how there is 
possibility of over-production so far as the wheat crop is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, it is highly probable that wheat and 


flour will command such prices that the utmost economy will 
be imperative. 

That there is ample room for economy’ cannot be denied. It 
has been estimated that if each of the 20,000,000 homes waste 
an average of one slice of bread a day, containing three-fourths 
of an ounce of flour, this waste would represent the flour from 





over 7,000,000 bushels of wheat. Think it over and see if you 
don’t waste more than one slice of bread a day in your home. 

Space will not permit going into detail as regards other staple 
crops in the way-I have with wheat, but the conditions are not 
distinctly difierent. It may be necessary to utilize some of the 
other grains to take the place of wheat for bread. Meat animals 
are scarce but the unusual demand and record prices have 
stimulated breeding. Increased meat production is only pos- 
sible by increasing the available supply of animal feeds. A 
shortage of one crop can usually be replaced by some other 
7. provided it is available in ample amounts. We will 
probably be called upon to resort to such substitution more than 
we have ever done before. That, however, will not be a real 
hardship if there is a sufficient total supply of foodstuffs. 

Coming now to the question of handling the products after 
they are ready to he ng a number of measures are being 
considered. hairman Lever of the House committee on 
agriculture has introduced a bill in which it is proposed to 
empower the president under the war clause of the constitu- 
tion, to take the following measures whenever in his opinion 
the national emergency shall require: 

To fix maximum and minimum prices for food, clothing, fuel, and 
other necessities and the articles required for their production. 

To prescribe regulations to govern the production of these commodi- 
ties and if necessary to requisition the producing factories, mines, or 
other establishments. 

To compel holders of necessities to release them in amounts insuring 
equitable distribution. 

To regulate exchanges in such a way as to eliminate market ma- 
nipulation. 

To compel railroads to give preference to the movement of neces- 
sities. 

To levy such importation duties as he finds necessary to prevent ex- 
cessive “dumping” of foreign products. 

To impose limitations or prohibitions upon the use of grain in the 
manufacture of liquor. 


In addition the eyes | of agriculture would be empowered 
to establish standard f grades, to license and control the 
manufacture, storage, and distribution of foods, to prescribe 
the percentage of flour to be milled from wheat, and to regulate 
the mixing of wheat flour with other flour in the making of 
bread and other food. 

A number of other bills of a similar nature are being con- 
sidered and while the exact form of regulation has not been 
decided, there is certain to be some sort of regulation designed 
to increase production, guarantee a reasonable profit to pro- 
ducers, and prevent speculation. 

The greatest obstacle to increased production is the shortage 
of labor and the government has even considered so drastic a 
method as the drafting of men for labor on the farms. Whether 
or not such an extreme measure will be resorted to depends 
upon whether or not the necessity becomes sufficiently severe. 

ere is a general feeling both on the part of government 
officials and of all classes that farm labor must be supplied. 

The powef to fix prices on certain staple products will most 
likely be given to the president or some central authority. 

Pres. Pearson of Iowa State College, temporarily assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture at Washi n, D. C., says in 
a letter dated May 15, in regard to price fixing: 

I hope the farmers will not get the notion that they are to be op- 
pressed by price fixing and I hope that any such an idea is rapidly dis- 
appearing. The purpose of a minimum price is to protect the farmers 
as you well know. It has been requested emphatically by the heads of 
the great farmers’ organizations. I have not heard any one of these 
people object to it. I am afraid some farmers think that a minimum 
price means the smallest possible price they ever had instead of its 
being a guaranteed figure below which the price cannot go and above 
which it may go as far as conditions require. 

Some of the most indignant people I have seer. in reference to present 
prices of food products are farmers. They think it outrageous for wheat 
to be selling at $3 per bushel and potatoes at such prices as we have 
seen—even $12 in some sections. The purpose of recommending a 
maximum price is to enable the government to stop such wicked 
manipulation. The power to do this would probably be sufficient, 
without.action, in many cases. If it were necessary to exercise the’ 
power it wduld be used in some particular case and for a limited period.! 

I cannot see how this would affect the producer except to give him 

encouragement by seeing that other persons do not get rich thru 

handling his products back and forth between themselves. 


The fixing of a minimum price to producers does not mean’ 
that they will be compelled to sell their products at the mini- 
mum price but it guarantees that they will not have to accept 
less than the price fixed as a minimum. 

That some control and regulation of transportation facilities 
will be enacted is pepotety assured. One thing provided in 
this regulation will be the giving of [Contin on page 43. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE COUNTY AGENT 
T l is in a crisis like this that the county agricultural agent 
proves his worth. A county already organized is quicker to 
get into action than one that has never been organized. 

The farmers are recognizing that it pays to use the county 
agent as their clearing house for local information and they 
realize that a man who has nothing to do but watch what every- 
body is doing and report results is in a better position to advise 
what is best to do or leave undone than the individual who is so 
busy with his own problems that he can’t even compare results 
on his own farm. Many a man will make more money this 
season because he has learned correct methods of feeding, or of 
seed selection or crop production than he would have made had 
he not availed himself of the agent’s advice. The higher the 
prices, or the scarcer the labor, the greater the risk as well as 
the profit of farming, hence the greater the need for utilizing 
every bit of sound advice and scientific knowledge possible. 

The boys and girls club movement is along the same line. 
It is just as easy to learn correct ways of doing things as to learn 
wrong methods. If there were no need of keeping up with the 
advancement of agricultural science there would be no need 
for club work and county advisors, nor even for the farm press. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION 

EFORE this issue gets into the hands of our readers we 
may have national prohibition as a war measure. It is 
folly to be crying conservation of food, and production of larger 
crops while we are allowing $145,000,000 worth of grain equal 
to 11,000,000 loaves of bread a day, to be made into liquors 
that in no way can be considered a food product or necessity. 
On the other hand the alcohol made into liquors is much needed 
in the manufacture of smokeless powder—the only kind used in 

warfare. 
It takes a barrel of alcohol to make enough powder to fire 
one big cannon shot. In war we can do without liquors but 
we can’t do without powder. We need not close the distilleries, 
in fact these should be largely increased, and the denatured 
alcohol law should make it possible to easily utilize waste farm 
products in the manufacture of aleohol. Alcohol is a necessity 
in mechanics, arts and sciences, and should be availabl? for run- 
ning autos and gas engines, so there need be no closing of dis- 

tilleries but its use as a drink should be prohibited. 

If we get prohibition as a war measure we are again compen- 


sated for the cost of war. 


THE LIBERTY WAR BONDS 
HE government is offering what is known as the Liberty 
Bonds bearing three and one-half percent, tax-free. It is 
desired that smaill'investors take as many bonds at from $50.00 
to $1000 as possible to prevent them being taken by the very 
rich who seek to escape income taxes on corporation stocks 


which they are selling to invest in war bonds. It also pre- 


vents inflation of the currency if the bonds are bought by the 
multitude rather than by thé few ultra rich. 
can secure war bonds at their bank 


Those interested 


ALSON SECOR, gprroa 
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COMMENT 


KEEP HATCHING CHICKS 

T will pay to keep on hatching chicks up to the first of July 
atleast. Eggs are being put in cold storage now at unusually 
high prices which means that eggs for the city consumers next 
winter will be very expensive. If the farmers are prepared 
to cash in on the fresh egg supply or the dressed poultry it will 
be a good item to offset the high cost of living. Let the poultry 
pay the grocery bill next winter. But to do so raise a lot of them 


now. 


CAN WHAT YOU CAN 

B= DES the usual crops for canning factories, every family 

should can the surplus meats, vegetables and fruits because 
food saved for home use releases that much more for the general 
world food supply, and means life instead of starvation for 
hundreds of thousands of women and children. It is your patri- 
otic and humane duty to save all the food possible by canning 
or drying, or preserving. 

There is a shortage of tin cans, and it will be necessary to use 
glass jars and stone crocks. Buy these early. Directions for 
canning without sugar will be found in the home department of 
July issue. Because of the hoarding of sugar by middlemen for 
speculation, and by consumers thru fear of unbearable high 
prices, the sugar supply is to all purposes scarce and prices will 
rule higher if anything. Dry fruits and sweet corn, pumpkin, 
ete. This will save sugar. 

Put up more than your family can possibly use, then you have 
something to keep starvation from the door of some soldier’s 
widow or wife, or those less fortunate than yourselves. A great 
part of our population live in flats, and have no gardens. They 
eat as much as anybody. 

Take a long look ahead and prepare for a full stomach if the 
war lasts longer than this season, which it no doubt will. 

PRICE FIXING 

OME want the government to fix minimum prices, others 
want maximum prices, and some want both, while others 
want neither. Where are we at? Canada and England have 
fixed a minimum price on wheat for the next crop. Does it 
mean that they will not pay over that price? No, it means that 
the wheat grower is sure of at least the price set as minimum. 
The government guarantees to take off his hands all the wheat 
the grower will sell at the minimum price. But if the world out- 
bids England and the price goes above that figure the govern- 

ment will have to bid more or confiscate the wheat. 

Germany on the other hand has fixed a maximum price on 
almost every food product. That means the merchants are 
allowed to charge only so much for what they sell. It is a pro- 
tection to the consumers, while the British minimum price is a 
protection to the producers but no protection to the consumers. 
To stimulate production, fix a minimum price. To stifle pro- 
duction, fix a maximum price. It also stifles speculation. 

We face two predicaments—a world shortage of food stuffs, 
and human greed that will fatten on speculative profits, while 
the poor starve. Production will be encouraged if production 












is made profitable. If a minimum price, or government guar- 
intee of at least a certain price, takes into consideration the 
maximum prices the producers must pay for their help, feed, 
seed, machinery, etc., then farmers can put some pep into their 
work for they know how they will come out. 

On the other hand, if the consumers only are considered and 
maximum prices fixed for the retailers, the producers will have 
to suffer, for the middlemen will take their usual slice out of 
the producers. 

This is a contract age. All the big producers buy their sup- 
plies under contract and thus are able to sell their unmade goods 
months ahead of delivery, under contract. It reduces the 
hazards of business. How a shortage of freight cars, a disturb- 
ance of transportation, or a strike at the mines throws business 
into a panic! It is because contracts cannot be filled. 

The beet sugar factories, the milk, vegetable and fruit can- 
neries, all contract with the farmers at a known price months 
in advance of delivery of their products. The producer knows 
what he can afford to pay for help, or feed or equipment neces- 
sary to grow the crop. He can sign or leave the contract alone, 
and grow or produce something else. 

If the stock raiser could contract the sale of his fat stock 
before he begins to feed or raise them, the uncertainty of stock 
raising would vanish and the world would not be crying for 
meat. Stock raising is looked upon by many as too much of a 
gamble now, and many have quit the game because the cards 
are always stacked against them at the market end. 

Grain farming would not be such a risk if there was a contract 
price made before the seed was sown. The proposed govern- 
ment minimum prices for staple farm products would amount 
to practically a contract price. With a few crops stabilized 
the price of many farm products would become steady. For 
example, corn always follows wheat prices, and pork seems to 
follow corn prices. 

What is tried as a war measure may prove a blessing to our 
future commercial and agricultural life. 


WARTIME AUTOCRACY 

N order to conserve life by preventing the enemy from getting 

our plans of prosecuting the war it may be necessary to cur- 
tail free speech and free press in the interests of the common 
good. In order to prevent the greed of the few from making 
enormous profits on food stuffs at the expense of the poor it may 
he necessary to fix prices and limit sales. In order to have 
freights move so that all interests are best served it may be nec- 
essary for the government to take over the railroads. 

In free America these autocratic moves are not going to be 
very welcome, but we are in this war to gain a greater freedom 
for Europe from autocracy and, strange as it may seem, the 
quickest way to accomplish this is by a temporary autocracy 
here and in Europe. 

The autocracy of war will become democracy after the war 
if we keep our heads and maintain our high purposes. 





UNPARDONABLE WASTEFULNESS 
Is his April 15 message to the people the President said: 
“This is the time for America to correct her unpardonable 
fault of wastefulness and extravagance.” 

If we have to be driven to correct this fault by the H. C. of L. 
we may rejoice that this personal good will come to us of the war. 
No parsimonious living, no shrinking from buying the necessary 
things of life, is meant by the President. Nothing could be a 
greater calamity at this time than for everybody to stop buying 

s usual. Only a panic of fear can cause us to have a panic 
of finance and trade or throw us into national stagnation and 
bring upon us hard times. 

It is enough to simply stop waste, stop carelessness. Take 
care of the farm machinery so it will not be lessened in efficiency 
by the weather and livestock. Put everything under shelter 
and keep it painted. It may be very difficult to buy new 
machinery when you need it so take care of what you have. 
Keep up the fences so the livestock will not damage your crops. 
You cannot afford to have stock tramping thru grain worth so 
much as it now is. It only takes a minute or two to trample 
down several dollars’ worth of grain. 

Extravagance is another thing to guard against at this time. 
Don’t buy more than you need for fear the price may go up 
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later. And on the other hand one must study feeding rations as 
never before so as to get the greatest animal growth or produc- 
tion with the less valuable feeds. To throw out wheat to the 
chickens with the liberal hand you did when it was worth around 
60 or 70 cents is extravagance. To throw corn into a muddy 
hog lot to be tramped out of reach is folly. A feeding floor will 
save you money now. Don’t risk a barbed wire fence to be shel- 
ter for stock worth such prices as now prevail and will prevail 
for two or three years to come. 

With the money made while prices are high, buy the things 
for the home so long desired—heating, lighting, water systems, 
musical instruments, labor saving equipment for the women. 
If everybody continues buying there will be good prosperous 
times, and if everybody gets scared and quits buying “hard 
times will come a-knocking at the door.”’ 


CONSCRIPT INCOMES 

AR exacts an awful price in men and money. Only the 
very fittest men physically are chosen for army and 
navy service—men able to endure the awful strain. The money 
cost of war should be borne by those fittest to produce wealth, 
fittest to endure the strain of financial stress, and those who have 
by their lives shown financial unfitness by the fact that they 
have accumulated no wealth, should be rejected as readily as 

the halt and blind are rejected from army service. 

In other words, let every able bodied man be subject to mili- 
tary service, or service in some capacity, and let every person 
financially able, bear the burdens of war debt in proportion to 
his ability to pay. On this basis, incomes should be taxed with 
increasing percentages as they increase past the living income 
of the average family, so the burden will fall most heavily upon 
the very rich. 

The poor will pay, and sweat blood to pay the increased cost 
of living due to the war, and a one percent tax on the income of 
the poor man will be too much in addition, while the very rich 
can well spare 100 percent tax on incomes and still be left on 
easy street when the war is over. 

To put a tariff or other tax on the common necessities of life 
will be unjust because the necessities of man are about the 
same, whether he be rich or poor. 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


OW that it is well known thru the capture of letters 
written by the enemy that every effort will be made to 
destroy food products in this country by spies and enemy agents, 
we caution the farmers against the movements of the enemy. 
Elevators, mills and warehouses are being burned by enemy 
sympathizers and water supplies tampered with in towns and 
cities. There is every reason to believe that the farmers will ~ 
have mysterious fires in their grain fields, stacks, granaries and 
threshing machines and perhaps their fat livestock poisoned 
or killed in some way. 
This is the way the enemy fights. Barbarous as it is, you've 
got to meet the conditions as they are and take precautions as 
to protection which you never deemed necessary before. 


This is not intended to make anyone suspicious of your old 
German neighbors. There are hundreds of thousands of loyal 
American citizens among those of German descent or even 
immigrants from the Fatherland who would no more do an 
enemy act than murder their neighbors, but this country is 
filled with spies—about one to every thousand of our popula- 
tion—who are not citizens and who are here for no other pur- 
pose than to blow up munition plants, bridges, and factories, 
and burn elevators, warehouses, etc., and act as spies for the 
enemy, foment strikes, labor trouble, and do what mischief they 
can. You may have one in your harvest gang who causes a 
walkout just as you most need men, or who fires your grain 
stacks, or drops a bomb into your load of grain to blow up or 
fire the grain elevator. The best you can do is to watch strang- 
ers, guard your property, and carry insurance against fire. 
Chemical fire extinguishers kept in the house may save a gran- 
ary or grain stack or barn full of hay. 

The war ison. You are members of the army of production. 
The enemy will fight you as their fellows fight our soldiers, but 
in a sneaking, uncivilized way. Be prepared. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


being issued from a single office, the Committee on 

Public Information. It is not called a censorship bureau 
and so far has not developed very far in that direction. It is 
headed by George Creel and Arthur Bullard, newspaper and 
magazine men of reputation. Membership on the Committee 
also includes the Secretaries of State, War and Navy. 


The Food Control Problem 


OW that Congress has declared war, made the imme- 
diately necessary appropriations, and provided for the 
raising of an army by selective conscription, the atten- 

tion of official Washington is centering on what 1s probably 
the biggest problem of all, that of the food supply. In address- 
ing a meeting of editors on April 30, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Vrooman predicted that if there were not increased 
production and conservation of food products the country would 
probably be on war rations within a year. 

Mr. Vrooman has just returned from a lecture tour of the 
South. He advised that section to turn from cotton to food 
crops, at least to the extent of feeding itself. Every agency of 
the government is in motion to aid the people of all parts of 
the country to meet the increased demand for food. The re- 
sponsibilities of each individual are being emphasized in every 
possible way. 

The food control bill now before both Senate and House, with 
the administration back of it, is a most timely and comprehen- 
sive measure. It gives the Secretary of Agriculture practical 
authority over all food situations, empowering him to investi- 
gate and punish speculators and all who offend against the 
general good in the whole bread and butter field. Section 4 
contains this authorization: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to in- 
vestigate and ascertain the demand for, the supply, con- 
sumption, costs, and prices of, and the basic facts relat- 
ing to the ownership, production, transportation, manu- 
facture, storage, ~~ distribution of foods, food materials, 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and 
machinery, and any article required in connection with 
the production, distribution, or utilization of food.” 

The passage of this measure, which seems certain, will further 
exalt agriculture and make that department about the most 
important in the President’s cabinet. 


Education and Hours of Labor 
REAT BRITAIN’S experience in suspending educational 
and industrial requirements governing school children 
has led to a hurry-up notice to the various states issued 
thru the channel of the Advisory Council of National Defense 
warning the states not to suspend labor or educational require- 
ments until notified from Washington of the necessity for it. 
The move originated in the Department of Labor and was 
prompted by the fact that in more than a dozen states the legis- 
latures were considering the suspension of compulsory educa- 
tion and hours-of-labor laws. 

Iowa is the only state, so far as Departmental records show, 
that has definitely taken action to reject such legislation. 
Vermont has passed such a law and bills are still pending in New 
York, Massachusetts and other states. 


The Food That Goes Into Booze 


HE liquor dealers of this country as well as of other coun- 

tries are receiving more than the usual amount of atten- 

tion. Since the food situation of the world is so critical 
it is being advised by those who see clearly the food problem of 
this country that the materials normally used in the manufac- 
ture of beer and distilled spirits be now used only for food pur- 
pt eS, 

From an authoritative source I have learned that in 1916 
the liquor dealers in the United States used 107,781,415 bushels 
of grain. This would mean that if the manufacture of these 
articles were discontinued it would give more than one bushel 
of grain to each person or to the ordinary family of five it would 
practically be enough for a barrel of flour per family. This would 

e equivalent to at least 350 loaves of bread. 


N ‘en from Washington governmental sources is now 


On the basis of barley at $1.50, corn at $1.55, rye at $2, oats 
at $0.73, wheat at $2.50 and rice at $4.80 the value of materials 
used in the manufacture of beer and distilled spirits (from grain 
alone) would amount to $173,074,000. This does not include 
the value of more than 50,000,000 pounds of grape sugar, 37,- 
000,000 pounds of hops and more than 150,090,000 gallons of 
molasses together with several other miscellaneous articles. 

There is another angle from which this problem should be 
viewed. It all establishments manufacturing and distributing 
liquors of all kinds should be closed down an army of 500,000 
would be released for other occupations. 


How the Women Can Help 

HE Bureau of Home Economics is correlating its work 

with various other bureaus in the Department of Agricul- 

ture in a most practical way and is assisting the individual 
housewife to do her bit of “universal service’ in her own home. 
Its treatment of waste is positive and altogether constructive. 
Farmers Bulletin 808, ‘“How to Select Foods,’”’ with a subtitle, 
“What the Body Needs,” by Caroline L. Hunt and Helen W. 
Atwater, is one of the most readable pieces of work ever sent 
out by that Bureau. This is to be followed by other bulletins 
that deal with other phases of food in the home as an individual 
or family problem. One of the most practical of these will deal 
with a maximum and minimum ration for the individual and 
family at which a standard of efficiency may be maintained. 
Organizing Our National Resources 

HERE are now gathered in Washington a great body of 

the country’s big business men, working unofficially with 

the government to organize our national resources for the 
world war. The Council of National Defense is the instrumen- 
tality thru which they are working. Six Cabinet officers—the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor—are members, with private citizens, each an expert in 
his line, at the head of departments as follows: Transportation 
and Communication, Munitions (manufacturing, standardiza- 
tion and industrial relations), Science and Research, Supplies 
(food, clothing, etc.), Raw Materials (including minerals and 
metals), Labor and Medicine and Surgery. 

A further organization of this National Defense Council 
includes a Munitions Standard Board, an Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council, with representations from every Cabinet 
department, a Commercial Economy Board, a board to work 
out cooperation with State Defense Councils, a General Muni- 
tions Board, a branch dealing with Food Supply and Prices, 
another on Inventions, anda Military Committee of the Nation- 
al Research Council.. 

There is true patriotism and efficiency in all this work. No 
purely official phase of governmental activity is rivaling it at 
present. 


The Sugar Shortage 
T is generally believed the reserve supply Of sugar is less 
I now per capita than it has ever been before in all our history. 
The drain upon our sugar reserve has been constant since 
the European war and now we face an unprecedented sugar 
shortage. In normal times the people of this country use 90 
pounds per capita a year. Last year it fell to 81 pounds. There 
was nine-tenths normal production. 


An Effort for More Honey 

HE bee keepers of the United States produced 

300,000,000 pounds of honey. We have no honey reserve 

at the present time and Cuba, a big producer, has sold her 
entire crop for this year to England. The Bee Culture Station 
under the Department of Agriculture, is making a herculean 
effort to increase the honey production 100,000,000 pounds 
over last year. Dr. E. F. Phillips at the head of the station ex- 
pects to reach the 140,000 bee keepers of the country by letter, 
giving such information as will enable them to manipulate their 
colonies so that there will be a greatly increased production. 
The county agents and crop reporters are being asked to cooper-, 
ate at once with the bee keepers in order that the necessary, 
information may reach all sections of the country in time forse 
during the blossom season. 












THE INSIDE STORY OF BOOZE 


Booze and the Farmers 


THE SIXTH OF A SERIES 





OOZE pretends to love the 
farmer. In return, Booze 
expects the farmer to fall in 

love with Alcohol. 

This is all based on the quan- 
tities of grain consumed by the 
brewing and distilling interests. 
The grains used in the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages are 
corn, rye, barley and rice. The 
latter grain is employed chiefly 
in m ‘near beer.” 

The distiller and the brewer 
have been telling the American 
farmer these many years, that 





Bo anyeors has to pay for the man out of work 
in the city, for the sot in jail, for the lunatic 
in an asylum, Our interests are so closely inter- 
laced and interlocked, we all have to pay in some 
way or other—direct or indirect—for the short- 
comings of our fellow mortals. Booze has never 
yet answered the question as to how it is possible 
to take money away from men—to rob them of 
physical energy and mental power—and still 
claim to help people as a whole. 


it is —— to take money 
away from men—to rob them of 
physical ener and mental 
power—and still claim to help 
the pecete as a whole. 

This is the period of the long 
shadows for Booze. Its sun has 
been setting much more rapidly 
than even the most ardent pro- 
hibitionists hoped for. Booze 
has made its last stand. It can- 
not in the ground it has 
lost. If the fight against it had 
been confined to a state or two 
—if it had been only a question 








were it not for the alcohol indus- 
try, farming would probably not 
be nearly so_ profitable. ; 
the farmer believe it? Wheat is not used in the brewing or dis- 
tillation of alcoholic bev: . It is safe to assume that it was 
not Booze that put May wheat above three dollars a bushel. 

There is one thing that the farmer has perhaps not thought 
about particularly—and that one thing is answered by certain 
feed products, sometimes called “brewery slop” and sometimes 
called “distillers’ ins.” Several of the well known stock 
feeds use distillers’ grain as one of the necessary i ienta. 
Most of the ag | companies, and especially those in Illinois 
and Kentucky, find stock raising a very profitable side line. 
Some of them raise cattle and some raise hogs. is is made 

vossible because it is generally admitted that after the grain has 
boat mashed and distilled, it contains practically as much nutri- 
tion as it did originally. And if this is the case—or even if it is 
relatively true—the farmer simply competes with himself, 
doesn’t he? The grain that he sells performs two services: It 
pays the brewer and the distiller a profit on its alcohol contents; 
it pays an added profit in feeding stock. Where does the farmer 
gain? Does he get two profits on his sale? Does the distiller 
ever pay him more than the market price? He simply has to 
compete with himself in stock raising in any event. 

And today every newspaper and magazine is impressing upon 
the American farmer the necessity of maximum crop production. 
Including America, the oa of the world who must be fed 
directly by American soil in 1917,and perhaps for several more 
years, number around three hundred million 

Does the farmer feel that he depends upon ze for a mar- 
ket? If he is going to fatten stock, why not use his grain to 
fatten his own stock? Why see it pay its double profits to the 
brewer and the distiller? 

The Taxation Question 

The liquor interests have something else to say to the Ameri- 
can farmer. They are trying to tell him that were it not for 
beer and whiskey, the farmer would have to pay more to the 
government. 

If Uncle Sam décides to double the tax on whiskey—making 
it $2.20 a gallon—and double the tax on beer— ing it any- 
where from two to three dollars a barrel—and place a heavy tax 
on domestic wines—it is believed that the added revenue will 
bring the contributions of Booze to the government close to five 
hundred million dollars rg This is a great deal of money. 

Russia was reaping a big harvest from its vodka. But when 
the war started, pauperized tho Russia was, it decided that it 
could dispense with its vodka much more easily than it could 
with its martial material. Today the Russians drink tea. 
The poorer classes soak bread in water and drink the water. 
After the Russians stopped drinking vodka, they found the 
courage to do the right thing with the royal family. 

Uncle Sam today is pepe ee forfeiting the liquor 
revenue by putting Booze out of business. Liquor men will tell 
vou that this means a greater tax on the American farmer and 
on all American industry. 

Don’t overlook the fact that after paying its tremendous 
revenue, after paying the wholesaler and the saloon men and the 
high license, Booze still shows enough profit to make money for 
all these different ns concerned in its manufacture and sale. 
Therefore, if Uncle Sam deprives himself of these few hundred 
million dollars, he is going to save for his citizens somewhere 
between one billion and two billion dollars a year ordinarily 
paid for alcoholic drinks. He is going to increase the earning 
power of the people who formerly drank, a few billion dollars 
more every year. 

Uncle Sam may tax incomes and inheritances and corporation 
profits a litthe more. But can’t they pay better when every 
worker has a sober mind and a steady hand? The farmer has 
to help pay for the maa out of work in the city, for the sot in 
jail, for the lunatic in an asylum. Our interests are so closely 
interlaced and interlocked, we all have to pay in some way or 
other—direct or indirect—for the shortcomings of our fellow 
mortals. Booze has never yet answered the question as to how 
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of local option—then we might 
say that the experiment was still 
on. Russia discarded Booze 
entirely. France ruled against it, and then once more adopted 
it, and decided against it once more. England has greatly cur- 
tailed her ane output. It is all under government super- 
vision. It is likely that Great Britain will shut off brewing and 
distilling entirely because the grains can be used to much better 
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“the United States has tested prohibition out pretty thoroly. 
The liquor interests deny that this is true—and yet half the 
states in the Union are dry. And even if no further legislation 
is enacted, these states will be “bone dry’”’ July 1, when the 
Reed amendment to the Post Office bill goes into effect. 

Congress is at this time contemplating closing the liquor 
interests and the irdustry in their entirety. The United States 
could seize the tremendous quantities o mes now in bond, 
and use that whiskey for the manufacture of powder. In that 
way it would serve a useful, but certainly not a more destructive 
purpose. 

It is to be borne in mind that as whiskey is distilled, it is put 
into barrels and sealed, and these barrels are placed in govern- 
ment warehouses. That whiskey may remain in bond for eight 
years, after which time it has to be tax-paid and taken out of 
bond. The tax heretofore has been $1.10 a gallon, with a cer- 
tain allowance made on each barrel according to the time it has 
been in storage, which allowance is known as “outage.” This 
means evaporation and leakage. 

This whiskey—which, of course, is just another name for 
alcobol—will be worth more to the government as the founda- 
tion for the manufacture of explosives than it would be worth 
on a taxable basis. If the government seized these supplies, 
and paid the distillers what the actual cost of manufacture 
amounted to, the tax-payers would be saved more billions of 
dollars than they would receive from the distillers in the form 
of taxes. So far as beer is concerned, it does not remain in 
storage over a very long period. 

Gun cotton, which is an explosive re in shrapnel and other 
explosive shells, is a combination chiefly of aleohol and short 
staple cotton, or any kind of cotton for that matter. A 16-inch 
gun is said to shoot a shell that contains an explosive charge 
requiring one barrel of alcohol and a half-bale of cotton for each 
shot. goverament would not only have this enormous 
amount of alcohol at its disposal, but it could take over the dis- 
tilling plants—many of which were equipped to manufacture 
large quantities of alcohol in addition to their whiskey—and 
work) be able to supply all of the explosives needed by America 
and her allies. oer 

These are economic points that Congress is weighing in con- 
junction with prohibition. 

Every appeal that Booze has made to labor, to industry, to 
farming, has been sordid and selfish. The forces of Booze have 
invariably been destructive and not constructive. Whenever 
an epidemic strikes a community, the physicians and the public 
officials and the citizens unite in rage. to stamp it out. 
Booze has been the worst of all epidemics. If the undertakers 
were to raise a cry that their interests were furthered in permit- 
ting an epidemic to run riot, what would the public do to them? 
Booze has destroyed the best in millions of men and women. 
But because it was-a profitable industry, those who made 
money thru the liquor traffic have attempted to prove that it 
was a legitimate—and even an honorable—industry. Who 
believes it?. The liquor interests are known to be ready 
to fold their tents. They have heard the clock strike eleven. 
They know that it will soon strike twelve, and it will be mid- 
night for them. Yet, in their dying struggles, they still persist 
that they have certain rights—that they are helpmg the great 
business structure of the pr ey a they are necessary in the 

* 


economic progress of the worl "1 


In the July number—if Booze has not already gone out of 
business—we shall take up the question of “Booze and its last 
line of trenches.” 
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LEARNING WHAT PACKERS WANT 


Illinois Farmers Visit Chicago Market 


By PAUL D. HAMMETT 















HEN the 
W contrac- 
, tor gets 
on the ground to 
build your new 
home or new barn 
the first thing he 
wants to see is the 
plan and _ then 
specifications. 
With these tang- 
ible things before 
him he goes about 
preparing what 
you have ordered. 
In the livestock 
industry the farm- 
er is the con- 
tractor and the 
packer isthe archi- 
tect who has laid 
down the specifi- 
cations demanded by the consumer, for in the last analysis the 
consumer is the one who must be satisfied. 

No one ever knew a successful contractor who went to work 
without definite plans of procedure. He must know what is 
wanted before he can deliver the finished article. But, accord- 
ing to buyers of livestock for the packers there are farmers, and 
they say many of them, who do not know the requirements 
when they go to work to prepare the finished article—beef 
cattle. 

It was to have the architect explain the plans and specifica- 
tions to the contractors—the livestock producers—that Roy L. 
Bishop, county agent of Livingston County, Illinois, took four 
hundred and fifty of his constituents to the Chicago market. 
Ever since Mr. Bishop took up his work in Livingston county, 
four years ago, he has believed that in order to go intelligently 
about preparing stuff for sale you must first know what is 
wanted. With this idea in mind he worked to get the producers 
and buyers together and finally his efforts bore fruit. Together 
with their wives, mothers and sisters, these eager farmers char- 
tered special trains and went to the Chicago market for a one 
day’s schooling in how best to fit their stock to meet the packers 
demands. 

And they made good use of that day. Cattle of all grades 
from the kind that finally find their way into tin cans to thee 
primest of beef were driven into the International Amphitheatre 
for the farmers to examine. Tom Cross, chief cattle buyer for 
one of the big packing companies, answered the questions which 
came thick and fast from those eager to know how best to meet 
the market demands. No doubt remained, after the first few 
minutes embarassment wore off, that the farmers had some 
mighty pointed questions to ask and the buyer and livestock ex- 
pert of the Illinois experiment station had a hard day's work in 
satisfying them. ‘‘Why should this steer not have more high 
priced corn and why should that one be given another month 
in the feedlot? Why is it you say color makes no difference to 
the packer?” and other similar questions came thick and fast. 

Dressed beef of all grades was brought into the ring and the 
farmers were shown the living animals which would produce 
similar cuts. In the future the feeders of Livingston County will 
keep the finished product in mind when they buy their feeding 
stock 

By a number of demonstrations Mr. Cross was able to show 
what treatment was necessary and what kinds of stock would 
best produce these superior grades of dressed beef. One bunch 
of steers, typical of the winter run, were brought in which Mr. 
Cross said were probably bought in the fall for $6.25 to $6.50. 
At the time of showing they had been on feed 100 days and 
were worth $10.60, a gain of over $4 per hundred. With sucha 
gain and under the present conditions of the market it was ad- 
vised that such a bunch should not be carried longer. However, 
he contrasted these steers with a bunch of thin yearlings upon 
which there was only about a dollar margin, after a sixty day 
feed, between the buying and selling prices. ‘Mature cattle 
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Grand Champion carload of yearlings fed by Ed P. Hall, 1916. 


for short feeding,’ 
was his advice, 
“especially during 
periods of wide 
margins and high 
cost of feed.’’ 
With the present 
cost of putting 
on gains at 17 to 
22 cents a pound 
and with margins 
of $3 to $3.50 a 
hundred the ma- 
ture stock are the 
surest dividends. 
Young stock that 
are good growers 
can better be held 
for a longer feed- 
<p 
uying feeder 
cattle right was 
emphasized from every angle and the experts took every pos- 
sible opportunity to point out the things to avoid in buying 
feeding stock. When they had a bunch of plain, thin steers in 
the ring whieh had made r gains, Mr. Rusk, one of the 
feeding experts, said: ‘Quality does not have everything to do 
with the rapidity of gains but 1t does have a lot to do with the 
way they putit on. The flesh wants to be evenly distributed 
over the careass. Nine out of ten times it is better to take good 
uality steers to feed. Poor quality steers must be sold when 
they are in a killing condition and often a farmer will lose money 
by not knowing when to sell steers of this kind. Never take 
plain steers with little flesh to feed, for the packer can afford 
to pay more for the flesh than can the farmer. 

“The steer that is the best feeder will make the best steer 
in the long run. On our farm we watched two steers. The one 
that was the first to the feed trough and the one to clean it up 
made a gain of 3.44 pounds a day while the steer that invariably 
was the last one to get to the feed and the first to leave made a 
gain of only one pound a day. We found that the good feeder 
had 33 percent more capacity for growth than did the other 
for it had a bigger middle and a more symmetrical build. Well 
sprung ribs make high priced beef. With flat ribs there is no 
place for the high ad fat.” 

“T like to look at a pretty eye and the éye tells me a lot 
about the disposition of the animal,” said Ed P. Hall, in telling 
how he chooses prize winners. Mr. Hall’s angus cattle won the 
championship in the carload lots at the International last year, 
besides two other championships, so Mr. Hall knows. “With a 
young steer I want a short tail, loose coated, oily hair for this 
shows a live type, a small head, a straight back, straight legs 
and these must be at the four corners of the animal.” 

Only an hour was spent in the sheep pens for time was fleeting 
fast, but in that hour the farmers examined and asked questions 
on everything from 45 pound lambs to 170 pound native ewes. 
Next year, more tight wool kinds will be bought for feeding in 
Livingston County because these are less impeded by the heavy 
warm coat and make better gains. 

But while the men were learning how to ¢ater to the packers 
needs in beef and mutton, the women of the company were 
learning the essential facts about the selection and preparation 
of meats, fruits, and vegetables. Under the direction of Miss 
H. E. Dickinson, one of the leaders in the domestic science 
department of the packing plant, they were shown thru every 
part of the plant. A luncheon was served them and while they 
ate the women listened to talks on various subjects of direct 
interest to their homes. Then they looked in where the cattle 
and. hogs were being killed and saw how every part was utilized 
—all except the squeal. The vast coolers where beef is stored 
for twenty to thirty days were the source of many questions and 
surprises. 

Nothing was overlooked which would help those farm women 
to make their home larders better and choicer during the follow- 
ing months. An expert butcher cut up (Continued on page 30. 
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We know that a certain proportion of 
Good year users buy this tire for reasons of 
comfort, appearance or security. 


But we know also that the overwhelming 
bulk of Goodyear users buy it for reasons 
strictly practical in nature. 

The primary virtue of a tire in their view 
is a capacity for reliable and economical 
service. . 

And because Goodyear Tires embody this 
virtue in a surpassing degree, they prefer 
them as their equipment. 


Undoubtedly the cause of Goodyear Tires 
being more than ordinarily reliable is the 
manner in which they are built. 


Their construction represents the sum of all 
tire-making knowledge, as we have learned it. 


The processes of their construction long 
ago passed the stage of experiment. Today 
they are as exact and definite as mathematics. 


Not by accident or luck did the Goodyear 
laboratories develop the tire-making machine, 
the No-Hook bead, the All-Weather tread, 
the Braided Piano-Wire base, and like Good- 
year features. 


Not by chance did the Goodyear fabric 
mills at Killingly, Connecticut, produce a 
fabric stronger than anything of its kind the 
world has ever known before. 
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OOD<YEAR|. 


AKRON 


Service Station| 






For Reliable and Economical Service 


No—these improvements were evolved 
slowly and laboriously, of painstaking effort 
and patient thought. They were brought 
into being to insure the reliability of Good- 
year Tires. 


But these improvements alone could not 
enforce the full reliability of Goodyear 
Tires—thcy must be supported by the high- 
est quality of materials and workmanship, 
and by a system of inspection guaranteeing 
both of these. 


They are so supported—and every Good- 
year Tire given into the hands of a cus- 
tomer has had the benefit of these improve- 
ments and of this inspection. 


Ask the Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
near you what 4e does to support this good- 
ness built in Goodyear Tires, after the tires 
have been put in actual use. 


He will be glad to tell you what he does, 
and what Goodyear Tires, Goodyear Tubes 
and Goodyear Tire-Saver Kits do, to help 
realize what you and every other sensible 
motorist seeks and desires—reliable and 
economical tire service, 

Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 


“Tire Saver’’ Accessories are tasy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Some Experiences of Men Who are Using Them 


By A. H. SNYDER 

















N increase in crops 
may come from + 
farming more acres 
or from farming the same 
number of acres more 

efficiently. In either case 

it is essential that there be 
ample power available to 

enable the farmer to do each piece of work in the most thoro 

manner and as nearly as possible at the best time. One im- 
portant advantage that has been urged in favor of tractors by 
those who are interested in their sale is that the average pur- 

chaser of a tractor can reasonably expect an increase in the 

yield of his crops due to the fact that he is equipped with power 

to plant them at more nearly the proper time and to prepare a 
better seed-bed. 

The men who are using tractors are the men who are in best 
position to observe whether or not there is any ground for this 
argument, and our recent investigation brought some interest- 
ing information along that line. 

We put the following question to more than one hundred 
farmers who are using tractors: ‘Have you noticed an increase 
in crop yields due to the fact that your tractor made it possible 
for you to get crops planted at more nearly the proper time 
or to place the seed-bed in better condition?’ Seventy-six men 
replied that they had observed such an increase and fifteen 
men stated that they had not. 

Quite a number of the tractor owners to whom the inquiry 
was sent replied that they had only had their machine for one 
season and were not in position to answer the question. In the 
majority of cases the Thad used their tractor for spring and 
summer work and ho aeons fall pl wing with it, but they had 
not had an opportunity to observe crops grown on the fall 
plowed omen Fall is the time when under most conditions 
the ground should be plowed the deepest and also the time when 
owing to the large amount of power required much of the plow- 
ing is not done to as great a depth as it should be for best re- 
sults. 

Hence, it is evident the full effect of ample power for plowing 
cannot be observed in the crop yields until after the crops grown 
on fall plowed land have been harvested. As a matter of fact, 
the full benefit of plowing land to a good depth is not apparent 
until it has been practiced for more than one year. 

A number of the men who replied that they had not observed 
any increase in crop yields were men who had used their tractor 
only during the past season and had not had opportunity to 
observe the growth of crops on fall plowed ground. It is 
entirely possible that some of them would make a different 
answer alee one or two more years of experience. 

Of course it is true that a man can use horses and still be just 
as well supplied with power as he would be if he had a tractor, 
provided he has a sufficient number of horses. The mere fact 
that land is plowed with horses cannot affect its yielding power, 
except as there may be an effect due to the difference in packing 
caused by a team or a tractor passing over the ground. The 
difference so*commonly observed is due entirely to the amount 
of power available. In the majority of seasons the ground is 
dry and hard and difficult to plow at the time that late summer 
and fall plowing must be done. Furthermore, the weather is 
hot and horses cannot furnish continuously the amount of power 
that they are capable of develeping under more favorable con- 
ditions. As a result of the combined effect of these conditions 
a great many farmers either fail to plow as much land in the 
late summer and fall as could profitably be plowed if they had 
sufficient power, or thé plowing is not done to as great a depth 
as it should be for best yields of crops. 

What Some Tractor Users Say 

What one farmer says is always of interest to other farmers, so 
here is the experience of a few men along the line of the points 
we have just discussed. 

Mr. E. G. Bergner, a South Dakota farmer, handles about a 
half section of land and finds work for his 13-30 horse power 
tractor almost the year around. Threshing, grinding, wood 
sawing, and corn shelling are some of the uses he makes of it in 








addition to field work. 
“The past year has de- 
monstrated the value of 
getting crops in on time in 
our community,” says Mr. 
Bergner. “All are good 
farmers, but owing to the 
. : : fact that I was able to get 
my corn in quicker I raised seven bushels more per acre than 
any field around. Any man who farms more than forty acres 
and farms it right can use a tractor. I have decreased the num- 
ber of horses on my farm about six, or in other words, half. I 
_— plowed land that I know would have been impossible for 
norses,”’ 
From an Iowa Farmer 

Up in northwestern Iowa, Mr. V. L. Halladay operates a 
farm on which he has used a 5-12 horse power tractor for two 
and a half years.‘In regard to the number of days per year I 
use my tractor,” says Mr. Halladay, “it would be hard to say. 
I might give you a rough estimate of my last season’s work. 

“Before seeding I spent about two weeks sawing wood, grind- 
ing feed at home and in the near vicinity, disced forty acres of 
cornstalks ahead of seeder, plowed forty acres for corn, used 
the tractor some for loadin ot with loader, cut forty acres of 
oats, plowed forty acres of clover sod, and did considerable wood 
sawing and feed grinding of early winter. I have made several 
trips to town fot tember and cement when I was in a pinch and 
have hauled some grain. As I consume most of my grain, I 
don’t have much of that work to do. 

“When I purchased my tractor, I was short of horses to do my 
fall plowing—had enough, but the harvest had knocked some 
out. With the tractor I do my work on 160 acres with four 
horses and am obliged to keep them on feed about one-half the 
time.’ Considering horse feed, money invested, more power in 
spring, aid at harvest time, and fall plowing, I consider the small 
tractor a very profitable investment. 

“T am carrying on a rotation of clover forty acres, oats forty 
acres, and corn eighty acres, plowing forty acres of clover sod 
late in the fall and forty acres of co sinspring. By using 
the tractor to plow in the spring, I can put my four horses to 
discing sod for corn, accomplishin both jobs before seeding. 
Then, I can dise with my tractor while one team is seeding and 
by so doing take about forty percent of the spring work from 
the horses and seem to get my work done in much better shape 
than with my six horses before I had the tractor. I consider a 
great advantage is obtained in harvesting when it is so hot the 
horses cannot stand a full day’s work, while the tractor doesn’t 


get tired.” 
From an Ohio Farmer 

Over in Ohio is a man who has given a tractor a trial on a 
comparatively small farm. His name is Jerry Landis and we will 
give you what he says in his own words. 

“T have a farm of 79 acres and am sixty-one years old, with 
scarcely any help except a fourteen year old grandchild. I 
bought a tractor last spring and plowed twenty acres of sod-for 
myself and that much for my neighbors. When it came planting 
time, the fourteen year old boy ran the tractor with a four 
horse dise and a heavy drag on behind, and I took my two horses 
and planter and went to planting. I got my corn out much 
quicker and better than I could the old way. : 

“T pulled my binder with it and when I made hay, I hooked it 
to the wagon with hayloader on behind. When I had a load 
I pulled to the barn, unhooked the tractor, turned and pulled 
the wagon into the barn by means of a running over a 
pulley at the back side of the barn. Then I backed up, hitched 
to the hay fork rope and unloaded the hay. 

“A tractor can be used with profit on an 80 or 100 acre farm.” 

An Indiana Farmer's Experience 

“We have 120 acres,’’ says Mr. Orville Miller, “and use about 
ferty acres for corn, twenty-three acres for oats and twenty 
acres for wheat. 

“The crops were lots better than usual, owing to deeper plow- 
ing, but this year was very dry in last of season and wet in 
fore part, so we did not have a [Continued on page 39. 
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** America’s First Car’’ 
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“Has the performance of your car justified 
the purchase of another Haynes?” 


HIS was one of 11 questions propounded to 


a list of Haynes owners. 


1,232 post-cards 


returned bore the following testimony: 


76 omitted to reply 
24 replied negatively 
1,132 answered “Yes!” 


764—or 62 %—of these Haynes owners 
had previously owned cars. 17 had 
bought Haynes “Light Sixes” in 1917, 
381 in 1916, 509 in 1915, others in 1914. 


Almost any car gives satisfaction when 
new. But note that over two-thirds of the 
above Haynes cars were well above the 
one year mark in length of service. That 
their owners are not novices. 


Farmers, Bankers, Doctors, other pro- 
fessional men, Manufacturers, Retailers, 
Wholesalers, etc., etc., replied. 46 States 
and Canada were heard from. 


Though we've doubled the output, demand has tripled. 


Recall to mind the tendency of motor- 
ists to experiment—to try one make of 
car, then another. Recall thac an auto- 
mobile is a mechanism of many parts. 
That much depends upon the way it is 
used—or abused. 


What unusual satisfaction a car must 
be giving when nearly 95% of 1,232 
owners selected at random—more than 
two-thirds after driving their cars at least 
1, 2 or 3 years—write the car manu- 
facturer that their next cars will be the 
same make — Haynes! 


Inves- 


tigate immediately. Then order your Haynes without delay. 





Catalog of Haynes “Light Six” and “Light Twelve” models—together with name of 


nearest representative—on request. 





THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


52 South Main Street, KOKOMO, INDIANA 





Haynes “Light Six” Haynes “Light Twelve” 24th Successful 7% 
Oo Cars Open Cars 7 

he Touring Car - $1595 ene Touring Car . $2095 Year 

. . = 725 -pass. ter . .« 2225 
Eoven-gums, Toutes Car. yap Soved- gums. Touring Car. 2229 (1 893-1 91 7) 

Closed Cars Closed Cars .- W de 

Five-pass. Sedan . . « $2260 FFive-pass. Sedan . . $2760 _ 
Seven-pass. Sedan + 2390 Seven-pass. Sedan 890 


Wire Wheels Extra 
All Prices F. O. B. Kokomo 





Hive Wheels Included 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress ‘Subscribers Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











RIDDANCE OF WILD OATS 

“Can you tell me how to get rid of wild 
oats? How would it do to cut the crop for 
hay for several successive years? Is it 
true that wild oats can lay dormant in the 
soil for four or five years?’’—S. R.J., Mont. 

If the field is newly infested and the 

lants are not so_thick as to make the job 
impracticable, hand pulling and burning of 
the weed will be found the most efficient 
remedy. If the wild oats are growing in 
domestic oats or other grain, the stubble 
should be plowed immediately after har- 
vest so as to induce germination of seeds 
in the soil, the growth either being grazed 
off or turned under for humus. In the 
spring plow the ground deeply and plant 
to some crop such as corn or potatoes 
which can be given clean cultivation. 
Leave cultivated oats and other small 
graing out of the rotation of crops until 
the wild oats are entirely destroyed. This 
may take as long as three years as the seeds 
are very hardy and live over for at least 
this long. If wild oats are cut while the 
seeds are in the dough stage, they make 
an excellent hay. 

MILITARY STATUS OF ALIENS 

“Tf an alien (from England) has taken 
his first naturalization papers, can England 
claim him for military service? Can this 
government claim him? What is the 
penalty for refusing to go to war?’— 
H. N. R., Mass. 

An alien who has taken out his first 
naturalization papers cannot be claimed 
by any foreign government for military 
service, but is subject to military service 
in the United States. The penalty for 
refusing to fight for one’s country in time 
of war is anything that a properly con- 
stituted Court Martial may direct. 


RECIPE FOR FLOOR WAX 

“Can you give me a recipe for making 
floor wax? We have plenty of beeswax 
on hand.—H. B., Ind. 

Melt a scant half pound of beeswax; set 
in a pan of hot water; add gradually, stir- 
ring well, a quart of turpentine, and when 
mixed, a half cupful of ammonia. Cover 
the saucepan containing it closely, and set 
the outer vessel of hot water at the back of 
the stove to heat for ten minutes. Apply 
warm with a piece of flannel and polish 
with a rough cloth. 


WEIGHT OF INCUBATED EGG 
“How does an egg compare in weight on 


the 18th day of incubation with its weight | 


at the time it was put in the incubator? 
What is the proper degree of moisture that 
should be kept during incubation?’— 
D. D., Wis. 

During incubation an egg loses one- 
tenth of an ounce the first six days, one- 
tenth of an ounce the second six days and 
one-tenth of an ounce the third six days, 
so that on the 18th day the average egg 
will weigh three-tenths of an ounce less 
than it did when placed in the machine. 
The hygrometer should indicate a mois- 
ture content of 60 degrees the first week, 
55 the second and 50 the third week. 

RATS EXTERMINATION 

“Our place is simply overrun with rats 
and we do not know how to get rid of them. 
What can be done?’’—G. M., Kans. 

There are numerous ways of getting rid 


of rats and almost any of them are effec- 
tive. Little success, however, will be 
obtained in combating this pest if the 


nswer 


uestions 2 General Interest 


| import them into United States have con- 


buildings, lumber piles, etc., are so ar- 
ranged as to leave natural breeding and 
harboring places. These should all be 
raised up well off the ground and when 
this is done, the first step in exterminating 
or keeping out the rodents has been taken. 
Commercial rat poisons can be used to 
good advantage if properly handled. 
Traps are effective. Every farm home 
should be supplied with several good cats 
whose habits are known not to include 
chicken eating, egg sucking, etc. Where 
eats are kept and the buildings are raised 
off the ground, there will be no rat pest. 


PROCURING A PATENT 

What are the proper steps to follow in 
taking out a patent? I have a device 
which I would like to register.—P. W. W., 
lowa. 

The services of a patent attorney are 
required as the patenting of a device is 
quite complicated. A _ reliable patent 
attorney will first conduct a search to 
determine the patentability of the idea, 
charging a reasonable fee for this service. 
Then if the way is open he will go ahead 
and register the device with the U. 8. 
Patent Office at Washington, taking the 
necessary legal steps to fully protect the 
inventor. A reliable attorney will advise 
in the very beginning as to the likelihood 
of securing a final patent and also as to 
the advisability of patenting the device in 
question. 





WILD MUSTARD 

“Our fields are infested with wild mus- 
tard and I have been unable to check the 
pest. Is there a method of getting rid of 
this weed?’’—W. I. J., Ill. 

In grain fields seedlings should be har- 
rowed out, with one of the light harrows 
known as weeders, when the grain is but 
a few inches tall; or later, but before 
grain begins to head, the mustard may be 
almost entirely destroyed by the use of 
iron sulfate or copper sulfate spray. 
Stubbles should be surface cultiva im- 
mediately after harvest in order to stir 
| into growth such seeds as may be lying on 
| the ground; the young plants to be plowed 
‘under, or they may be profitably grazed 

off by sheep. Plants of waste places, fence 

| rows, and roadside should be hand pulled 
or closely cut when the flowers are first 
noticed. 


MATE FOR INDIAN PONY 
“Would it do to breed a six year old 
mare weighing eight hundred pounds to a 

draft horse weighing a ton? She is an 
| Indian pony and has never before raised 
a colt.” —F. C. ,Utah. 

It would not be advisable to breed an 
eight hundred pound mare to a two thou- 
sand pound stallion. If there is a ve 
small draft stallion in the neighborhood it 
would probably be all right to mate him 
to the mare. id not, the best stallion of the 
saddle or harness breeds should be used. 
If this mare can be crossed with a good 
saddle horse, an excellent saddle. colt 
should be obtained. 


STINGLESS BEES 

“Can you tell me anything in regard to 
the stingless bee and who would have some 
to sell? I am anxious to get started with 
this variety as I understand they are 
hardier and more productive than their 
armed kinsmen.’’—O. A. L., Ohio. 

One of the foremost apiarists of the 








ment that there is no such thing as a sting- 
less bee in this country. There isa variety 
of bees in Australia which is not 

istically armed but frequent attempts to 








United States is authority for the state-| 
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stantly met with failure. 
EXEMPTIONS FROM MILITARY 
DUTY 


“Will you please inform me if Civil Ser- 
vice employes are exempt from military 
duty? Are Quakers exempt?—W. 0. S_, 
I 


This matter is all covered by Section 59 
of the New United States Army Law, 
“Exemptions From Military Duty.” 

“The vice president of the United States; the 
ofh. a jee? and executive, of the Government 
of the United States the several states and 
territories; persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States; custom house clerks; persons 
employed by the United States in the transmission 
of the mail; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals and Navy yards of the United 
States; pilots, mariners actually employed in the 
oon, corvane of 7 or gmat ay 

ni tates, 5) exempt from military duty 
without regard to age, and ai peens who because 
of religious belief shall claim exemption from mili- 
tary service if the conscientious holding of such 
belief of such person shall be established under 
such regulations as the President shall prescribe, 
shall be exempted from militia service in a com- 
batant capacity; but no person so exempted shal! 
be exempt from militia service in any capacity that 
the President shall declare to be noncombatant.” 


LIABILITY ON NOTE 

“T signed a $500 promissory note for 
a brother of mine, to be paid one year after 
at 6 percent. B has real estate valued at 
$600 but everything is willed to his wife. 
Do I have to pay? Is there any property 
exempt and how much?’’—J. P. K., Minn. 

You are liable on the note unless you 
were merely an indorser and have been 
discharged from liability thru extension of 
time for payment of the note without your 
consent. rn willed to B’s wife is 
liable for his debts if not otherwise exempt. 
In Minnesota a homestead of 80 acres of 
farm land or one-third to one-half acre in 
a town or city, according to population, is 
exempt. Personal property exemption 
includes three cows, ten swine, two draft 
animals, twenty sheep, food and fuel for 
family and feed for stock for one year; 
wagon, sleigh, two plows, drag and other 
farming implements to $300 in value, and 


seed in in limited quantities.— 
ALES 


DIVORCE AND MARRIAGE 

“In which states can a woman secure a 
divorce after a six months’ residence or 
less? In which states do they allow 
marriage of first cousins?’’—L. A., Mass. 

Nevada, which state recently restored 
the requirement of only six months’ resi- 
dence as a preliminary to suit for divorce, 
seems to be the only state which makes 
the requirement less than a year. 

Marriage of first cousins is forbidden in 
the following states and territory, and 
apparently permitted in the states left 

amed: Arizona, Arkansas, 


ry | unn : Alaska, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 


Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, evada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
mn a Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing.—A. L. H. 8. 


TIME TO CUT TIMOTHY 

“Please tell me the best time to cut 
timothy for hay. There is some difference 
of opinion among farmers of our com- 
munity.” —M. G., Ky. 

The stage of at which timothy 
is cut differs with the opinions of different 
a ary eat a — 

experiments by one of our cu 
tural colleges indicate that the highest 
yield of hay and the best quality obtains 
when the is cut between full bloom 
and the stage when the seeds are formed. 
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New Super-Six Speedster 


Latest, fastest Hudson model. A smart car 
with new lines. Seats four. $1750 at Detroit 


The newest Hudson Super-Six model is a four-passenger Speedster. 


It is the smartest Speedster you have ever seen. In the grace of its lines, the 
dashing beauty of its finish and its wonderful performance it expresses the “‘spirit of 
youth.” 


The allotment of these cars to dealers is not large. Even before our dealers 
were told anything of its details, even without advertising or announcement of any 
kind, customers placed orders to assure early delivery. 


To get an idea of the probable demand for such a car dealers asked some of our 
Super-Six owners about it. The result is shown in the orders they gave. No 
description of the Speedster, not even an idea of what it would look like, nor even 
assurance definite delivery dates. Still the orders continued to increase, and a 
repetition of last year’s condition when buyers grew disappointed at not getting 
delivery of their Super-Six when wanted, caused many dealers to stop accepting 
orders. 


And why shouldn’t there be such a demand for a Hudson Super-Six Speedster? 
Everyone knows of the official record of a stock Super-Six chasis in traveling a 
measured mile at the rate of 10214 miles an hour. And all motorists are familiar 
with other wonderful performances of the Hudson Super-Six. The Super-Six has 
proved it has just the qualities you would require in a Speedster. 


There could be no concern about the beauty or grace or finish of the body. The 
artists responsible for such lines as are revealed in the Super-Six Phaeton, the grace 
of the Hudson Super-Six Limousine, and the daintiness of the Town Car> could be 
relied upon to design the smartest Speedster. 


Such a car awaits you. You must acknowledge its low sweeping lines, its rich 
Cobalt Blue body with English Vermilion wheels, the smartest Speedster you 


have ever seen. 

Don’t forget that the allotment is small, that the factory is not building many 
cars of its type, and that only a few cars are available to any one dealer. Some will 
probably not be able to get any at all. 

Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Speedster, aingecestinee $1750 Town Car Landaulet . $3025 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 TownCar . .« 2925 ~Limousine ...s «+ 2925 
Touring Sedan . . 2175 (Prices f.o. 6. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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OUR LEGISLATIVE EVILS 


By ALSON SECOR 


r | 4HERE is every good reason why the 
next constitutional conventions, to 
be called in several states this year 

for the purpose of revising their constitu- 

tions, should do away with the bicameral 
or two-house system and create a legis- 
lative commission or one-house legislature, 
subject to the initiative and referendum 

The very fact that these state constitu- 
tions will be overhauled by a one-body 
constitutional convention, proves the con- 
fidence of the people in a one-body legis- 
lature. 

It is quite natural, when a baby is born, 
for the mother to supply it with such 
clothes as she may have been accustomed 
to for baby apparel. But in all countries 
there comes a time when the mother casts 
aside the baby clothes and puts the grow- | run a great railroad system under the con- 
ing child in other togs trol of one board of directors why isn’t it 

These United States are the offspring | good business to run a state with one board 
of the mother country England, and when | of directors called either the House or the 
the new born country began to form its| Senate? 
governmental wardrobe, it was natural/ Politicians see in such a doctrine a cur- 
that it put on the same kind of clothes| tailment of their chances to dodge re- 
worn in the mother country. We assumed | sponsibility. It means that hundreds will 
the two piece legislative body naturally ‘have and earn a living in some other way. 
enough because it was a case of making 
over some old clothes to fit the new coun- 
try—and mother England was using the 
two piece legislative body, so should we. 
They had the House of Lords—we ealled 
ours the Senate. They had the House of 
Commons—we called ours the House of 
Representatives. 

The English never intended the House 
of Commons to be anything but a sep 
given to the common people as dis- 
tinguished from the courtiers and gentil- 
ity, but the House of Lords has since be- 
come a mere sop to the “upper class’”’ while 
the Commons runs the country 

And we started out with the intention of 
running the country with the Senate, while 
the House was to appease the common 
people ; this is how we became afflicted with 
a two body legislative system for national 
and state governments. But can’t we be 
as wise as the mother and give a growing 
youngster new clothes—nay, not only 
bigger clothes but of an entirely different 
nature. Certain duds of babyhood are 
discarded. Have we sense enough to send 
some of our legislative forms to the discard? 

The queer thing about it is that we 
created these fighting twin bodies by a 
one-body constitutional convention. If a 
one-body convention can create the fixed 
laws of a state and nation, why can’t a 
one-body congress or legislature enact new 
laws? If a constitutional convention made 
up of raw materials and sitting for but a 
brief time, to be forever disbanded, can 
formulate the fundamental laws of a state 
or nation, can we not trust a one-body leg- 
islature or congress made up of profes- 
sional law makers, sitting for months and 
years, to attend to the making of such new | 
laws as we may need? 

Why Maintain Two Bodies? 

What is the sense of having two legis- 
lative bodies? In theory it is supposed 
to be the safer plan. One body is supposed 
to oppose the foolish and hasty enactments 
of the other, but in practice they use the 
two as a cloak to hide behind and play pol- 
itics. They are thus able to dodge respon- 
sibility and fool the people. If we really 
want things done, what is the sense in hav- 
ing one set of men who favor an act, Op- | 
posed by another set of men who, because 
of their different political faith or for 
political jocklying, will stop that bill from 
becoming a law? Do you send one hired 
man out to close the gate which another 
man has been told to open so the stock | 
could go thru? Do you have one man| similar work. 
pitch bundles upon the rack and another! cooperate and a time for utilizing every 
to kick them back upon the ground? means available to the fullest extent. 

[f it is true that the Senate has more wis-| Don’t let a tractor or other implement be 
dom than the House, then what excuse idle if there is work that it can do. 


exists for having the House? If they are 
of equal intelligence and statesmanship 
then what excuse for two bodies? If the 
House represents the will of the people 
more than the Senate, then why the Senate 
at all? 

All big business affairs are managed by 
a one-body organization. Nearly all cities 
are run by a one-body council.. It is the 
general tendency of the times to reduce all 
governing bodies and throw the responsi- 
bility upon fewer men. We have too 
many offices and too many to enact and 
execute the laws. If it is good for a coun- 
try to be governed by two bodies—a 
House and Senate, then why not make it 
| still better by creating a third or a fourth 
| legislative body? If it is good business to 





ness working body. In fact, a small body 
sitting in legislative session all the time, 
composed of men worth a good salary who 
devote all their time to the study of law 
making, would do away with numerous 
foolish legislative acts, log rolling, pork 
barrel enactments, and save the country 
millions of dollars which now is wasted or 
squandered. 

One other great need is for a shorter bal- 


perhaps to the approval of a one-house leg- 
islature, of all state officers. There is no 
sense in the people trying to vote upon so 
many state officers. A governor should 
have an appointive cabinet as does the 
president of the United States. Only when 
the executive. head has complete har- 
mony in his executive machinery, can we 
hope to get best results. 

The county supervisors should elect the 
county officers. It would eliminate a lot of 
polities, shorten the ballot and result in 
the people choosing their supervisors with 
greater care. A superintendent of schools 
should be chosen because of fitness for 
school supervision and not for political 
reasons, and should be secured from any 
place outside the county or state if good 
material is not availableat home. So with 
county surveyor or engineer, county treas- 
urer or any other officer. This would en- 
courage the training of a class of men and 
women who make that their life work in- 
stead of a political expediency. 

Under the present method we put new 
| untried, untrained men in office every 
year or two and kick the experienced ones 
out because it is some other politician’s 
turn at the pie counter. 





KEEP THE TRACTORS BUSY 


An appeal has gone over the country to 
“help your neighbors,” if you have a trac- 
tor. Every hour that a tractor would 


helping a neighbor that is behind with 
his work, if there are any such in the com- 
munity. Make your outfit work from 
dawn to dark if there is work that it can 
do; make it work all night if necessary and 
if operators can be obtained to fill the 
shifts. The agricultural college at Purdue, 
Indiana, is making a special effort to train 
men for operating tractors and a number 
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responsible for the appointment, oo 


| 


It will reduce taxes by establishing a busi- | 


lot, brought about by making the governor | 
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“There's a Reason” 
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of other states will undoubtedly undertake | 
It is a time for everyone to | 
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otherwise be idle, it ought to be at work | gatea 
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batteries. Sloss ponctteal engine 
i engine 
ever built. A Keel tetass it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
| S11 King Street, OTTAWA, 
Big Profits in Home Canning 
ST. CANNER 
Stops surplus fruits and vege- 






tables going to waste. V: 
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Read the ads in Successful Farming. 
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2nd. It handles easily, quickly, turns short and backs with tool attached. 


3rd. It weighs only 2800 pounds, making its operating 


Being a strictly two-wheel tractor ALL ITS WEIGHT IS TRACTION WEIGHT. There is no 
dead wi t to haul. Its pulling power isas much as tractors weighing 1500 to 2000 more, The 
two w are both drive wheels. ih _ = sa a aati 
oe ee Oa cad tow Bl ecien bo peas cad ted Gal eon. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


end a Moline 
Two-Row 


ing cost inexpensive—w 


age? 


ee ad 


The tractor that will pay best on your farm is the one that you can 
any day on any job just as you would ateam. Heavy PLOWING 

owners, but for an average farm you need a tractor that will do all kindsof farm work at lowest cost. 
You don’t want a tractor so heavy that its clumsiness and cost of fuel make its use impractical on 
most jobs. You want a Tractor that will not only plow from 4 to 12 acres a day, one 
row, disc and sow from 16 to 20 acres a day, but also one that will CULTIVATE, mow, harvest, cut 
corn, haul, do belt work—in short, a Tractor that will do ALL FARM WORK WITHOUT HORSES. 


ie the ideal one-man, all-purpose Tractor for the average size farm, for these three reasons: 
Ist. It hitches to the tool you ride so you can watch the work closely, just as you would if driving a team. 


tractors are all right for big land- 





on’t pack the soil. 










put to work 


at will har- 





















KEEP THE RADIATOR CLEAN 

When an auto is driven thru dirt or 
mud and the cells of the radiator become 
partially filled, the efficiency of the cool- 





greater weight on the rear end of the car, 
and the driving force, are often good for 
several thousand miles of further service on 
the front wheels. A great deal of the strain 


ing system is greatly reduced. Radiators} on the rear tires, of course, is due to the 
are made in such a form as to offer the fact that they act as drivers, and often- 
greatest surface for radiation and any-| times are caused to slip on the ground 


thing that covers over a portion of the 
radiating surface serves to reduce the 
system proportionately. 

The quickest and best way to get rid 
of the dust and mud is to play a hose 
with considerable force on the radiator for 
a few minutes, being careful that the 
foreign matter is not Sef clinging to the 
radiator core in the form of sticky mud. 

When a hose and waier pressure are 
not available, merely brushing off the 
radiator from time to time with a stiff 
brush or sweeping with a broom will 
materially simplify the cooling problem.— 
\. H. 8, 


CHANGING FRONT TIRES TO REAR 

In many cases the motorist has formed 
the habit of discarding his rear tires when 
they cease to give service on the rear 
wheels, As a rule, these tires, while they 
will not be able to give further service due 
to the strain to which they are subjected 
in their present position, on account of the 


| 








when the clutch is suddenly let in or the 
brakes applied suddenly. Those on the 
rear may have encountered many mishaps 
during the time such as cuts, sand _blis- 
ters, punctures and so forth in addition 
to showing natural wearing away of the 
tread. Providing the front tires are of the 
same size and have escaped any serious 
mishaps during this time they may best 
be transferred to the rear wheels and the 
rear tires transferred to the front—S. C. 


DEMAND FOR USED CARS 
DECREASING “ 

The automobile dealers in various cities 
declare that the demand for second-hand 
cars in the rural districts has fallen off 
amazingly within the past year. There 
may be other reasons but these two are 
quite certain. The prosperous farmer or 
cattle man of today 1s fully alive to every 
modern condition and is no longer satis- 
fied with any old kind of a car—but de- 
mands the better quality, the modern car 





in which he can take pride. ~If he isble 
to afford a car fat all, he usually-can 
afford one that will last longer atid .give 
unremitting’ satisfaction and pleasure for. 
a nominal expenditure above the-priee of 
the used car. “ —S 

The other reason is that # ority: of 
the second-hand cars on the mjarket. today 
and for the past few years have not e 
up to the expectations of evéh a mo 
thinker. There are exceptians, of colifse, 
but as a whole, the used cars have gen- 
erally decreased in favor in thegmall towns 
and rural districts. 

There is, of course, a great Gpportunity 
for misrepresentation in thésgnle of used 
cars, an opportunity which many uns¢rup- 
ulous dealers and individuals take _ad- 
vantage of.—S. C. C. 





There is more to life than just work. 
There is more to farm life than just farm 
work. That is why we secure and publish 
a great many articles of just human inter- 
est in Successful Farming. That is why 
we have a very large home department, 
That is why we have our bulletin page and 
Mr. Secor’s editorials and other good 
things along that line besides all of the 
practical articles that are devoted to how 
to make the farm more profitable. 
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|} on the price of a new one. New binders, 
| like all new machinery, cost more money 
| this year than they did last, and the keep- 
ing in service of any machine that is 
worthy of keeping is really a policy of good 
business and it should be done. This year, 
if we mistake not what a dealer told us last 
The first crop of alfalfa is usually harder | week, binders will cost exactly what we 
to save without a wetting than any other | paid for the first binder we ever owned, 
of the season. June finds us taking care of | $175. That is a good deal of money. to 
this first crop here in Kansas, and June is | spend, if by any chance the spending of it 
usually a wet month, and heavy dews last | could be prevented and still secure prac- 
until late in the morning. This makes | tically the same service during the harvest. 
haying a difficult proposition. Then, too, During the years I have farmed, which 
the evenings are still a little too cool for | has been all of my life, I have had consider- 
quick curingy and with the alfalfa full of | able experience with binders of all stages 
sap, the art of saving a crop in good condi- | of dilapidation, and this experience has 
tion is art indeed. |proved to me that at least one-half of 
We plan on doing everything quick | the-trouble experienced in the field could 
when we do work with alfalfa. The cut-|be prevented by a little judicious over- 
ting is done in the forenoon, and as much | hauling and a general “putting right” 
as possible is cut when the dew is off until | before harvest time arrives. Parts come 
the noon hour. With ordinary June | loose about the machine that because of 
weather, this forenoon cutting will do to|their looseness may break more vital 
stack the next afternoon, but should the | parts or cause them to wear out long be- 
dew be too heavy or a few clouds interfere | fore they should.’ The canvas may be old 
it must be left in the windrow until still | and rotten, with many slats broken. This 
another afternoon. Unlike red clover, it | is sure to cause endless trouble. I have 
does not do to stack alfalfa in too green | known many a good binder to be thrown 
condition. We have stacked red clover | aside and its place taken by a new one 
when real green and had it come out in fine | when new canvas for the old machine 
shape, but to put alfalfa in the stack in | would have cured practically every trouble 
that condition would mean certain ruin.|the old fellow caused. Perhaps a new 
Alfalfa should be raked before so dry that | sickle, a new knotter or a few new knotter 
the leaves will shed. Ofttimes, that cut | parts or new packers would start the old 
the forenoon of the day before will do to | machine off right in other cases, and beat 
rake commencing at eleven o'clock. A/| buying a new machine when $175 could 
start at the stacking can then usually be! be used to great advantage somewhere 
made at two o'clock, and from that time | else. Anyhow, now is the time to investi- 
on until the dampness of evening comes | gate, and if the result of your investiga- 
the work is rushed as much as possible, | tion favors using the old machine anatles 
as the idea is to get the hay in, if possible, | year, by all means put it in trim before 
without leaving it out another night, as | the grain is ripe.—H. H. 
each dew changes its color somewhat. If | os oes 
stacking in the field, a sweep and stacker PLACING THE GRAIN BIN 
saves work and time, and if auling —- Not long ago we had occasion to pur- 
the field to put in a barn or stack near t t chase seed oats from a farmer some few 
buildings, a hay loader saves both Work | mites away. I very much disliked the job 
and time in the handling. Our revoly ‘NS | of going after it. I pictured along, weary, 
cylinder loader takes hay directly from | perspiring job in a close, dusty bin, then 
the windrow in fine shape and handles it so another hard back breaking job getting 
gently that few if any leaves are lost. We | +). giled bags loaded onto the wagon 
doubt if as many leaves are lost by using! But a pleasant little surprise awaited 
this type of loader as are shattered when me 1 ane divested te-deive te cn the 
pitching by hand, and the loader puts on nice. ‘roomy, barn floor. A flexible shoot 
three_or four loads while one & — was swung over the wagon and as fast as 
itched on by hand. A cylinder type of | T could handle the bags they were filled 
oader is a great machine for — from the large roomy bin constructed at 
alfalfa from the windrow, and “ a ‘one side of the barn above the driveway. 
not like to go thru a haying season without | The time and labor thus saved so im- 





yne, eve as little as fifteen to twenty . 
one, even with as little as fifteen to twent pressed me that I was at once predisposed | 


- aad peg So nag weather js | 12 favor of the new method and resorted 
so threatenin that there just seems to be to figures to support my new idea. Con- 
. wen — —s : "| sidering the usual cost of building barns 


thance +t hay cured. In this case, |' , - 
no chance to get hay cured ase, | and taking an average estimate, one finds | 


when the first crop 1s ready to be cut, the : =() 
+. | the ‘re is . { 
best thing to do is to go ahead and cut it, | ss ” mony (den ee s 
taking care of it in the best manner pos- |‘ SPace Bove | . r 
itn” te maw be wet again and again this space is utilized in some efficient 
he fore he heat oun | and dried ready for the manner, the investment may be profitable, 
ertore » Cc “1 f . ¢ : : 
. rwise it is a des ss. 

stack, but still it will make good cattle othe ie fi a — a ores 
hay. As soon as new sprouts start at the Chis farm was doing this; besides, as 
base of alfalfa plants there is nothing the owner told me, it saved him several 
gained by letting alfalfa stand longer, even dollar's worth “ time — ae each 
tho a storm is sure to catch the hay before | Year in being filled anc oe ve. 
possible to cure it. Nothing is gained by threshing time he had a small platform 
waiting and waiting for fair weather to constructed so as to carry a number of 

filled bags. By means of a rope and 


‘ome, for every day you wait means taking | ; 
th y cate off + htt crop by putting pulleys this was lifted to the top of the 


off its time of cutting, and in the end you 
may loose one entire crop during the 
season by waiting for the weather to get 
right.—H. H. 





top of the bin emptied them quickly and 
easily, as he had no lifting to do. 

Thus the farmer was able to use his 
regular hay outfit for filling his granary, 
| so there was no added cost there.—P.C.G.4 
| Note: It is possible to obtain portable 
elevators whereby grain can easily a 


PUT THE BINDER IN TRIM 
Every hour of harvest is sixty minutes | 
of valuable time to the farmer having 


nd 
grain ripe and ready for the shock. Work- | rapidly be placed in an elevated bin. PATEN 


ing with an old binder at this particular | _o.) ; 
time, providing the old binder does not} The United States Department of Agri- 
work just as obstinately as you work, is a | culture warns farmers in the North East- 
nerve trying, time wasting, money losing | ern states not to plant newly harvested 
proposition, and if the old binder is too old | potatoes imported from other sections. 
and has given ample symptoms in times | Potatoes require a period of rest in orderto 


| have it and apply the little you get for it | 


bin by using an idle horse. A man on| 
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4 GOOD LIVING 


is excellently at- 
tained by ‘dtine 
to the daily menu 


a ration o 


Grape-Nuts 


Goodness—Ener- 
gy—Ease of Di- 
estion—Excel- 
ent Flavor—are 
all found in this 
truly remarkable 
wheat and barley 
food. 








‘AST working, self-feeding Sandwich ney presses 
are big money makers. Work like lightning, 
turn out a stream of bales. 


$15—$20 a Day Clear Profit 


Bale your own he bale your neighbors’; there’ in it 
rite for book "Vhone Feil’ sires facts ‘figur =e and p < 


j tures, al) about hay baling. A postal will de. 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 57 Main St., Sandwich, Mlinols 





\ You May Learn Theery, Code and 
/ Laws of Radic Communication 
mss) In Our School or at Your Home, 
| TE ACH BY fitting you for positions paying good 
iB @alaries with wonderful chance to tra- 
| Pa ae atuee Vel the world over. [t's the most inter- 
Wirt PAYEE esting profession known and the de- 
\ SAGE mand for skilled operators is inereas- 
| aging. Send stamp for catalog givin 
\ BY facts. Fall term opens October 2nd. 
wa) All y NATIONAL RADIO SCHOOL, 1403 U St, 
4 Washington, D. C. 
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SEND us twenty-five cents and 
we will send you prepaid one 
Black Japan Metal Flag Bracket 
for your automobile radiator. 
Give us make of car and we will! 


send one to fit. 
GALESBURG SHEET METAL WORKS 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
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Trade-Marks and Copyrights 
Our handbook sent free on requeat. Al! pat- 
| ente secur, rough us are described without cost to the 
| patenteein the Scientific American. Munn & Co., Patent Attor- 
neye. 667 Woolworth Bid., N.¥.Washington, D.C. Office 625 F.St. 
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past of flunking just when its help is | germinate at their best and a financial lose 
better let the junk man | is sure to result if new tubers are planted. 


needed most, then 
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NEWS STEMS“ FARMERS 


Corn Quarantine Lifted 


i of corn from the Orient has | 


) to the present time been restricted. A 
recent order from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture allows corn from all of this region to 
. e entered under permit and in accordance 

ith the other requirements of the regula- 
; ns. This means that all corn thus im- 
ported must undergo sterilization by live 

team at the port of arrival under U. 8 
government inspection. 

The past winter’s high prices have been | 
responsible for the lifting of the quaran- 
tine. The grain thus obtained will be used 
largely on Pacific coast for chicken feed. | 

Argentina Honors Cornbelt Stockmen 


Argentina comes to the al 
States for fu at her national stock | 
show. Wirth 8S. Dunham, owner of the 


Oates Farm at Wayne, Illinois, and 

. H. Hazlett, of Eldorado, Kansas, have 
ecepted invitations to place the ribbons | 
on the Percherons, Shires and Herefords | 


t the show of the Rural Society of Argen- | 


- na in August. It will be remembered 


iat last year Argentina supplied two} 


j tude for our International at Chicago. 
Gift to West Virginia College 






The West Virginia Agricultural College | 


recently received a most unusual and 
munificent gift when the L. A. Reymann 
estate of 931 acres was turned over to 
them. 
one of the big Ayrshire farms of the coun- 
try and 82 of the best of the herd as well 
as a large amount of farm machinery and 
‘ ay ar including work horses, went 
‘ith the farm. A modern cheese factory 
was lately built on the place. West Vir- 
nia registers this as the biggest public 
vift in her history. 
Holstein Fair Prizes 
The Holstein-Friesian Association has 
bigger prize list for 1917 than ever before 
and is nation wide in its scope. Seventy- 
nine fairs in forty-two states will be bene- 
fited, ineludi 
t Columbus, Ohio, and the Dairy Cattle | 
Congress at Waterloo, Iowa. A new 
feature in the awarding of the prizes is 
that no one is eligible for prize money un | 
less he is able to produce identified certifi- | 
cates of registry and transfers of owner- 
p of the winning animals. In the appor- 
t onment will be prizes for exhibits of 


ym registered black and whites. 
Shorthorns Imported From East | 
The war has not stopped the importa- 
tion of livestock from the British Isles. 
\ short time ago Carpenter and Ross, the 
well known shorthorn breeders of Mans- 
ld, Ohio, reached Boston harbor with 
135 head of their favorite breed. These | 
ere purchased by P. G. Ross from the| 
ling herds of Scotland and England. 
Windbreak as Farm Asset 
“A windbreak is a direct asset to the 
rmer,”’ says Farmers’ bulletin 788 of the 
. 8. Department of Agriculture. Break- 
g the mechanical force of the wind pro- 
ts the grain crops and the orchard. It 
luces evaporation but raises the tem- 
rature. Few places in the Middle West 
ve too much rain and the staple crops | 
» benefited by warm, sultry conditions. 
A Diary for Farm Accounts 
Forty percent of all farmers keep some 
ind of accounts. Most of these are only | 
record of receipts and expenses. This is 
the most important but a diary of the| 
laily farm happenings will prove more | 
interesting wad extremely useful. 
t saves money and trouble and serves all 
okkeeping needs. The different forms 
f diaries which many successful farmers 
have used are shown in the new Farmers’ 
Bulletin 782. 





Dairymen will remember this as | 


the National Dairy show | 
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On Silo Filling Power ® 
For Immediate Shipment » 


crops!—Save $25 to $100 on first cost 
pled og cent on , cocrating cost, asin my Special Model 
a erllition in having reliable poweron your farm this year, or 


—— eG that I can giye you more engine equipment, better 


service. You 
pesoen and better Oia fe 
ED. H. WITTE Kioney eee beeen ym Ft De gn the cars read 


WITTE "ENGINESS 


2 to 22 H-P.—90 Days’ Trial—5-Year Guarantee 

My Special Model | Kerosene Engine is a jim dan 

gwd — a favorable price Ww 

ow To Judge Engines st 

length bed, ni, detachable, waier-coled cylinders that req 
ves, and many :— desirable improvements--years 


fw oextras to buy--No 

oa square deal--You keep the 
engine when you want 
itte, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1619 Oakland Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1619 EmpireBldg,, 


¢ -V in /' Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOUR COPY 
IS WAITING ! 


A seven chapter treatise on the value and use of stable manure, 
cream and milk, cheese and dairy butter | It’s called “Helping Mother Nature” and it tells you how to do that 
| wery thing, how to make soil richer and crops larger. 

We are sending this book free to 1,000,000 farmers and don’t 
Write right away to our nearest office 


want to miss you. 
before you forget it. 


NEW istered [OE F : 


Manure i er is the ideal tool to help 
“Help Mother Nature.” 

finely pulverized manure 7 feet wide and 3, 6, 9, 12, 
15 or 18 loads per acre. Light draft. Low down. 
Built for a lifetime, guaranteed for a year. 


leader among mechanical spreaders. 


Ask your dealer to show you the “New Idea.” 
New Idea Spreader Co. 


**Spreader Specialists’ 








BRANCHES : 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Harrisburg, Pa., Colambus, O., 
nd. Chicago, Til, 


M Mi Omaha, Neb., 
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Spreads an even dept of 
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running gear. 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit an 
Wagon paris of all kinds. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, lil, 
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STATE CERTIFIED SPUDS' 


Wisconsin Guarantees Seed Potatoes 




















HERE IS A MIL- 
lionaires’ Meeting 
at Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, this week. The 


state potato 
growers are holding their annual conven- 


tion there’’—was the way a leading daily 
paper characterized the fifth annual 
meeting of Wisconsin potato growers. 

While the papers had evidently forgot- 
ten the 18 to 23-cent prices of two years 
ago, the potato men had not. However, 
they did not allow this to dampen their 
enjoyment as they exhibited their beauti- 
fully brushed Rurals, Cobblers, Green 
Mountains and Burbanks. 

Each county, under the leadership of 
its county agricultural agent, was out for 
potato honors and to show that something 
really 
solve the world’s food problems. The 
county agent movement of Wisconsin is 
but a mere youngster, yet it is such a 
husky one that it has kicked off its swad- 
dling clothes so lustily that ‘‘Wisconsin’s 
County Agents” and “‘certified seed pota- 
toes” are almost synonymous wherever 
potatoes are grown. 

The season of 1916 was the poorest 
potato season Wisconsin ever saw, yet 
the Eau Claire Show, November 22nd to 
24th, 1916, was the best one ever held. 
The real features of Wisconsin's annual 
potato show are the county exhibits 
arranged in booths, flanking the main 
show on all sides. Each county, lead by 
its county agent, endeavors to win first 
prize and the trophy cup for having the 
best exhibit of certified, uniform tubers, 
true to type and tastily exhibited. For 
the third time in succession, Oneida 
County won first prize against fifteen com- 
petitors. 

The state 


pee association, under the 
leadership o 


its president, J. W. Hicks, 
and its secretary, J. G. Milward of the 
state university and the county agents, 
not working alone for a large acreage 
of potatoes, but rather for uniform pota- 
toes free from disease and represented by 
but a few well suited standard varieties 
The 
mor int in Wisconsin at the present time 
The state stands back of this certified 
seed as the growers must start with cer- 
tified seed and have it inspected at least 
twice during the year by astate university 
man. Thestate legislature thinks so much 
of the work that it has provided an annual 
appropriation of $2000 for the regular 
work of the Wisconsin Potato Growers’ 


are 


Association. J. W. Braun of the Univer- 
sity spends his entire time with the 
growers. Each field is inspected during 


the growing season for off varieties and 
diseased plants. Another inspection is 
made when the potatoes are in the bin for 
type and disease. A grower whose seed 


passes the requirements is given a cer- 
tifieate of inspection and is then permitted 






worth while was being done to| 


production of certified seed is para- | 
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to sell it as certified seed. This cor- 
responds to registered livestock in the} 
animal realm. Twenty farmers ex-| 
hibited certified or registered seed at the | 
Eau Claire show. While certified seed 
must be free from disease, of the right 
type of a standard variety, it need not be | 
show stock. It is real, everyday, work- 
ing seed that grows superior spuds to 
feed the world’s workers. Two inspec- 
tions cost the growers approximately | 
$1.50 an acre, but it is worth it for 
eighty farms produced 45,000 | 
bushels of certified seed of a 
few standard varieties in 
1916. This certi- 
fied seed will sell at 
50 cents a bushel 
and up, above the 
regular market 
prices, as it is of the 
highest quality in 
every respect. It is 
the planting of a 
heterogeneous mass of nondescript seed 
that keeps yields and profits low and prices 
to consumers high. Wisconsin’s ave 


uantity and 
of tinge 
oe per hour 
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eeembeed to do more and 
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than any other silo filler. 











acreage yield was seventy bushels for the Avpleten Mig Co. 476F aro St BataraI 
entire state. The men wing certified - ae 
seed averaged one hundred and twenty-five 


ain of fifty-five 
F seed. Does it 

when potatoes are 
The average 
was but 


bushels to the acre—a 
bushels in favor of 
pay to use such see 
selling around $4 per bushei? 
yield for the entire country 
79. 6 bushels to the acre. 

“A few years ago it was nothing out of 
the ordinary to see thirty varieties of 
potatoes listed on the county fair premium 
list,” said J. M. Coyner, the Portage! 
County agent. George Briggs of Burnett 
County said he could find ten varieties in 
the wagons on the streets any morning 
during the shipping season. This is all 
being changed as no county exhibited 
more than five varieties at the state show | 
and most of them but two, while Lang: ade 
County exhibited_nothing but Rural New | 
Yorkers and Lifcoln County only Green 
Mountains. Entire counties are adopting 
high-yielding standard varieties best suit- | 
ed to their soil and climates. Conse- 
quently they are boosting acre yields and 
solving the marketing problem as buyers | 
come first to sections where carloads of | 
standard spuds may be purchased. A 
variety must be true to type and sold| 
under its own name. President Hicks 
says that the Rural New Yorkers have sold 
under fifty names and the Green Moun- 
tains under forty. The three early stand- | 
ard varieties grown are Triumph, Early 
— and Irish Cobblers. The Rural New 

Yorkers, Green Mountain and Burbank | 
are the standard late varieties. 

The boys and girls were not forgotten 
either, for they had their own division. 
| On the last day of the show, there was a 

judging contest among the boys and girls 

| of the state, that would compare with the 
stock judging contests at our best live- 
stock shows. During the last year 2,200} senavs Your 
| boys and girls grew potatoes from certified | be 
seed. This is real constructive work and 

Wisconsin’s county agents know it for 
already the commercial buyers are paying 
fifteen to twenty cents more a bushel for 
potatoes grown from Wisconsin certified 
seed. Lou D. Sweet, President of the 
National Potato Association came all the 
way from his ranch in Colorado to tell how 
the growing of quality potatoes of stand- 
ard varieties would double the yield. The 
world needs more food and certified seed 
will produce it.—J. W. H. 

Keep a supply of post cards on hand 
and when you are interested in an adver- 
tisement write for free literature while you 
think about it. 


STARS MA MAKE DOLLARS 
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HERBS FOR THE GARDEN 
Herbs supply a variety of flavors which 


can be secured from no other plants. In 
colonial days herbs were regarded as a 
necessary adjunct of every home garden. 
roday, however, they are seldom grown, 
nd the housewife who prizes these aro- 
matie additions to cooking is obliged, as a 
rule, to rely on the dried herbs from the 
markets, which are far from satisfactory. 
Little need be said concerning their culti- 
vation, as they do well with almost no 
attention, but a few remarks may be sug- 
gestive. 

A strip three or four feet wide along the 
permanent side of the garden, should be 
devoted to the growing of herbs. Herbs 
should be planted early in the spring, in 
carefully prepared and thoroly cultivated 
ground. Altho the growth is usually most 
profuse in rather heavy and moist soils, it 
is believed that the aromatic qualities, for 
which they are particularly esteemed, are 
more pronounced in soils in which the 
plants do not make as exuberant growth. 
The land should be rich enough, however, 
to produce a full development of the plant. 
A light, sandy soil is most satisfactory. 

The seeds should be planted in shallow 
drills and the soil firmly pressed down. 
Get reliable seeds no matter what the cost, 
economizing rather by saving some seed [ 
for next year’s planting. Cut off a few 
plants when the seeds are nearly ready and 
hang them up in a dry, cool place. Con- 
tinual euttings of the young herbage are 
made during the season for current uses, 
and the rest are eut when the plants are in 
full growth and before the has become 
weedy. The stems are cut off near the 
ground, tied in bundles and hung in a cool, 
dry place, Plants grown for seed should 
allowed tovipen and then cut or pulled 
just before the seeds are ready to fall. 

The perennial plants, as sage, thyme, 
ete., should be resown or replanted fre- 
quently in order to keep the plants in 
vigorous condition, particularly if the 
climate is severe and if the plants are not 
given some winter protection. Winter 
savory is not hardy in the north unless 
protected. The strongest growing peren- 
nial species may be propagated easily by 
livision of the roots. The most popular 
herbs in America are parsley and sage. 
\ll herbs, however, make a healthy addi- 
tion to the table and are of great use for 
several other purposes. Leaves of thyme, 
tarragon, sage, and chives in the dressing, 
sauces, fish, minces, croquettes, etc., all 
give it flavor from the use of these herbs. 
Che seeds of dill, anise, coriander, caraway, 
ind fennel are useful for flavoring in bread, 
cookies and candies. Catnip, rue, saffron 
and tansy have medicinal qualities, while 

ivender and rosemary yield aromatic 
oils and waters.—S. H. G. 


TOBACCO STEMS FOR CUCUMBERS 

Any one having tobacco stems can find 
. good use for some of them in their cucum- 
ber patch during the period in which the 
vines are apt to be molested by the striped 
cucumber beetle. Scatter a few tobacco 
stems found each growing plant on the sur- 
face of the ground, and the bugs will leave 
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The Best Time To Buy A 
Grant Six Is Now 





With all farm products certain to sell at record 
prices this year, the logical time to buy a new 
automobile is right now. 
Motor car prices touched the bottom months ago. Since 
then the tendency has been steadily upward. The entrance 


of the United States into war insures even higher prices on 
account of the demand for materials and labor. 


The sensible time to buy is before the full effect of these 
increased costs is incorporated in automobile prices—and the 
sensible car to buy is the one that has so far been leas 


TSX | 
$875 


F, O. B. CLEVELAND 





It’s the sensible car also because it is the most economical 
and efficient car on the market, all things considered. There 
are cheaper cars but they are not sixes and they do not give 
you real automobile appearance or performance. 


The GRANT SIX is a full-sized, full-powered, real five- 
passenger automobile that get 20 miles from a gallon of 
gasoline and 900 miles from‘! gallon of oil—a car that will go 
anywhere you want to go and that will give you day-after- 
day dependable service. 


This year’s production—20,000 cars will be sold largely to 
the careful, conservative farm buyers whocompare before pur- 
chasing and who want the utmost that their money will buy. 


There’s a GRANT SIX dealer near you—write us for catalog > 
and his name. P= 





GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND | i 








the plants alone. The tobacco stems will 





iso act as a fertilizer and help to produce 
| strong and vigorous growth, which is cer- | 
tain to make a large crop of fine cucum- 
ers.—H. M. M. 


AN ESSENTIAL TO GOOD HEALTH 

ie to the fact that we have been 
supplied with so muchgood material which / 
s of more immediate value to our readers | 
ve have been compelled to withhold the | 
rticle “An Essential to Good Health” | 
which was announced in our last issue | 
until another time. We are very sorry | 
that we cannot give our readers the bene- | 
fit of the article in this issue but the un-' 
settled conditions in the food situation and 
our limited space have made it impossible. 
The article will appear, however, in mn 
early number —Editors: 











STOP HERE--JUST OUT 


ISEN REGULATOR for Ford Headlights. Selling 
*4 like wildfire everywhere. Gives splendid driving 
light at low speed—keeps bulbs from burning out—works 
entirely automatically. Needed on every Ford. Big pro- 
fite quick. Adeten: Mocking, Tenn cenred 516 20Gent day. 
ar . * 17 weeks. Siler . 
a day prod $20. No experience or capital newded, We show — 














Bsc heniocmetlcg Bow Poy con rinke matey” Kiseemny ny 
those used the 
in the country. Guaranteed for Genuine 
ye y > FF - Everlasting 
n ng 
ways. Rema 
t book. 
—also prico list. 
L. AND M. RUBBER CO. Does not winter kill. Outyields other varieties, in hay and 
16 I d lanting. Booklet “How I dts- 








West. Dist. Office, 1436 8. Mich. Ave., Chicago covered the Grimm AVaifa"’ and sample tree. 
B. » Grimm Alfalfa Introducer, 
Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior. Minn. 
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IT PAYS TO THIN FRUIT 
There are several good reasons why it | 
mays to thin the fruit on trees that set a 
bases crop. Plums and peaches are 
very apt to do this, especially some varie- 
ties of Japanese plums. [I have seen 
Burbank plums so thick on a tree that 
the limbs would break down with the 
fruit even when they were braced so they | 
could not split from the body. One tree 
neighbor's yard bore such crops 


in a 
every other year until i.s health suc-| 
curnbed to the strain and it died. Always | 


the season after bearing a heavy crop.it 
would fail to bear at all, but no one rua 
convince the lady she was losing money | 
in letting so much fruit set. She wanted | 
all the plums she could get and thought | 
it would bear anyway the next year. 

One of the worst features of overbearing 
is poor quality of the fruit. Not only | 
are the fruits small but the flavor is in- 
ferior. The lady who had that Burbank 
would complain that her plums were so 
insipid and my Burbanks were so rich in | 
flavor. You would hardly suppose they | 
were the same variety. My plums would | 
be nearly twice as large, of good color and 
flavor. Her plums were dull in color and 
the flaver was not to be compared to any 
good Japanese plum. On her off years 
she would sometimes get a few plums and 
then they would be good. 

Another result of overcrowding the 
fruit is the injury to the health of the} 
tree. The fact that these trees that bear | 
so heavily seldom bear a good crop the | 
second season, if they bear at all, shows 
that they have had a severe shock to their 
systems. Several of these shocks in suc- 
cession will end in death to the tree. If 
the tree is not killed outright it is rendered 
worthless, its vitality being too low to 
bear well. 

Thinning the fruit will make the fruit 
you get more salable. Small, gnarly, 
poorly colored pears, plums or peaches 
will not sell at all when good prices would 
be paid for good fruit. If you raised 
nubbins in your cornfield you would not 
expect to sell them when people could get 
fine large ears just as well. Nubbiny 
fruit is no more salable than nubbiny 
corn, nor is it more desirable for home 
consumption. 

Thinning should be done as soon as the 
natural dropping of the young fruit is 
over. When the fruits are about the size 
of small marbles is the time most often 
recommended. Hand picking so that the 
fruit will be evenly distributed is the best 
method, tho I have known people to shake | 
the trees and brush the limbs lightly and 
get some of the fruit off that way. A 
positive method is better than this hit 
and miss, and the hand thinning will pay 
[It is the only way you can produce really 
fancy fruit. Proper thinning, good or- 
chard feeding, frequent cultivation and 
spraying at the proper times will insure 
fruit that it will be a pleasure to eat, that 
will keep much better than the more 
inferior Fruite, and that will sell on any 
market at a price that will be satisfactory 
both to the buyer and seller. That is the 
only kind of a market it pays to build up 
and that is the only kind of fruit it pays 
L. H. C. 
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to raise.— 


STRAWBERRIES ON RIDGES 

When soil and weather conditions are 
favorable, strawberries can be successfully 
grown by almost any method, but when 
conditions are unfavorable we must do all 
we can to overcome the difficulty and raise 
good berries in spite of what is against us. 
The ridge method of growing them is com- 
ing more and more mto favor in recent 
years, particularly here in the Southwest | 
where there are both extremes of weather 
conditions to be met, and we must plan to 
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combat both flood and drouth. The ridge 
method comes as near doing this as any 
method we know, for with the ditch 


| between the ridges filled with a good mulch | 


the moisture is retained in a dry time and 
the ridge itself drys quickly by draimage 
in wet weather. 

We prepare for strawberries a year or 
more before setting the plants. This is 
done by bringing the plot of ground} 
selected for the patch up to a high stave or ! 
cultivation. First of all we keep it clean 
so there is not a host of weed and grass 
seed in the ground to compete with the 
young plants for possession. Then, too 
we manure it well, with a manure that will | 
make the soil rich in humus. We learned 
this some years ago by unusual success 
with a plot raised on an old stack yard, 
after the bottoms had become thoroly 
rotten and really turned into a porous soil. 
Here the plants grew qundedte well and 
bore heavy crops of fruit for three seasons. 
With a soil made of this nature by manur- 
ing for a year or two before setting the 
plants, you are ready to make ridges. 

If the size of the plot is sufficient to 
make it worth while, a plow or lister is a 





great help in making the ridges. We like 
to build them in the early spring, a month 
or two before setting the plants, or a 
month or two beforehand if setting the 
plants in the fall. Keep the ridges stirred 


m the meantime, but only on the surface, | 
; 


| and get your mulch in the ditches as soon | 


as possible. When planting time comes 
you then have a soil condition that is ideal | 
for the quick rooting of your plants. A| 
larger percent will grow by this method 
than any other, even if the weather is so 
dry that setting plants seems almost use- | 
less. The mulch in the ditch has retained | 
a supply of moisture that penetrates thru | 


| the ridge from one ditch to the other, and 


with the surface of the ridge kept in a dust} 
mulch condition, plants will grow during 
a drouth that would be killing to lants | 
set in any other way. Do not make the 
ridges too wide or too high, and keep the | 
mulch in the ditch almost on a level with | 
the height of the ridge. A foot width of 
ridge and a foot width of ditch is about 
right. Berries raised in this way are 
always clean and their cultivation is an 
easy matter and their picking is also 
easier, as one can pick two rows at a time 
and keep always on the mulch. This isa 
good way of growing any variety of straw- 
berry, whether everbearing or the common 
old varieties.—H. H , Kans. 

REMOVING WATER SPROUTS 

During the months of June and July 
many fruit trees put forth a number of 
tender water sprouts, which if permitted 
to grow will produce an unshapely growth 
to the tree and cause a lot of labor ia 
trimming in a few months. They weaken 
the tree to such an extent that it cannot 
do its duty toward ripening a crop of fruit. 

Many persons seem to feel that if a 
tree is not bearing fruit it needs no at- 
tention, but this is an error. If these 
oonte are permitted to develop they rob 
the tree of much of its vitality, which is 
greatly needed during a year of no fruit 
to build up the tree so it will be in good 
shape for the crop of another season. 

if a person goes about the orchard and 
removes the short new sprouts with the 
hand once or twice during the earlier part 
of the summer, the tree will cease its 
effort to throw out these sprouts to a great 
extent and the vitality will be used in 
making wood where it will be of use in 
the future. 

It will pay to go carefully over all fruit 
trees and simply rub or pull off all the un- 
necessary surplus sprouts as soon as they 
appear. Care for a tree when it is making 
wood and not bearing a crop and it will 
bear sooner and better for you.—J. T. T. 


After having given some cultivation to 
small fruit, it is now time to mulch well 
with straw or something free from seeds. 
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This will take place of further cultivation. 
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VOID a “‘leaky”’ thresher this 
year. Hireorbuyathresher 
that will save your grain. A Red 
River Special will doit. It deats 
out allof the grain. Many own- 
ers have threshed out big sacks 
of grain from straw stacks left 
by other machines. Hire the 
man who owns a 


Red River 
Special 


or write us and learn abont our 
**Junior’’ machine, Built ina size 
that makes home threshing pay. 
Run it with a gasoline engine, 
tractor, or light steam engine. 


Not to be compared with usual 
small threshing machines. Has 
every feature of the Red River 
' Special—famous ‘‘Man Behind 
the Gun’’—same arrangement of 
shakers, adjustable chaffer, and 
large sieves. for Circulars. 
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# Nichols & Shepard Co. 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 


Exclusively of Red River 
Toreshers, Wind _— 
Battie Creek Michigan 








40styles and sizes 
for orers purpose. 


COMPANY 
St., Quiney, it. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved a wh ag ga A 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
tion machine. Nothing like it. 


rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
“The machine I 
have been looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Massey. 
“It will meet every demand.” H. A. Morgan, Di- 
rector Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tena. 




















USE THE HOE 
Now that hot weather iscoming on don’t 
let it wilt your patriotism. Planting the 
garden is only a small part of your work. 
if you are a slacker now much of your 
earlier effort will be of little avail; if you 
stay by it you will find.it both profitable 
and enjoyable. Fresh green things on 
the table in summer are health restorers 
and shelves of home canned vegetables in | 
the cellar will make you laugh at the 
H. C. of L. next winter. 
Use the hoe often and well so the surface 
soil will be loose and fine. At first the tiny 
rootiets are near the surface so hoe lightly. 
\ good gardener never permits the surface 
of the soil to become hard or even to form 
e slightest crust. Stirring allows the 
trance of air which is necessary for the 





chemical and bacterial changes that must 

take place; it destroys the tiny weeds | 
which would otherwise take food from the | 
plants, and it conserves the moisture sup- / 
ply. As soon as a rain packs the ground a | 
crust is formed over the surface. This | 
crust not only restricts plant growth, but it | 
prevents the entrance of air and helps the 
evaporation of moisture by opening up 
the little passageways to the surface. 
Stirring the soil after each rain stops this 
water evaporation and allows the air to 
enter, 

Weeds rob the other plants of a large 
amount of soil water as well as plant food. 
or instance to produce one pound of pig- 
weed or Russian thistle it takes 322 pounds 
of water from the soil. This same amount 
of water would have made three-fourths 
of a pound of potatoes or nearly a pound of 
sugar beets. If an acre of land is covered 
with sunflowers it will lose in a season thru 
these plants 392,040 gallons of water. 
This much water would be enough to 
irrigate an acre of alfalfa thru the season 
and alfalfa uses more water@than prac- 
tically any other farm crop. We cannot 
afford to let weeds waste the water so 
precious to our garden and field crops. 

Let's be stickers and use the hoe. A 
strong start in the spring means much fora 
good supply of green stuff but careful 
attention later on will mature the crop at 
its best. A few hours with the hoe will 
save your garden from the hot rays of the 
midsummer sun and turn loss to profit. 


HINTS ON PEA CULTURE 





If you planted some of the early varie- 
ties of peas, those that require no sticking | 
or trellising, and the soil and culture were | 
all right, it is about the time peas were 
ready for use. The dwarf varieties do not, 
as a rule, continue to bear long. The hot 
weather seems to scald the vines, and in 
the little home garden where space is 
limited we have to crowd the peas over 
near a wall or fence, and this very often 
reflects the heat to such an extent as to 
produce this scalding condition to a con- 
siderable degree. I have found one remedy 
for such a difficulty in placing the lawn 
trimmings in among the pea vines and 
keeping this well moistened. It seems to 
absorb the heat. 

Peas naturally do better in a cool 
climate, so they should be given as cool 
a location in the garden as possible. 

{ would remove the vines just as soon 
as the last are picked and prepare 
the ground for another crop. If the loca- 
tion is a good one and yours do well, you 
could plant more peas, but unless it is 
a favored spot the midsummer heat will 
be more injurious than the early summer 
heat was. Those who planted peas that | 
grow taller and have found the vines are 
getting the best of them, should stick a 
row of brush or limbs from trees in the 
earth among the pea vines or secure some 
poultry netting and stake it up firmly. 
The pea vines can be tied with a stout 
cord and they will climb up on the wire. 
The vines shade each other and assist 
in holding the moisture.—H. M. M. 
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More Hay Profit 


OU men whose haystacks loom up like the 
everlasting hills, or whose hay mows are 


crammed jam full of fragrant fodder —do you know 
of the extra hay profit that lies in the line of International 
hay presses? Hay, in the smooth, uniform bales turned out 
by an International baler, brings market prices enough higher 
to allow a good profit on the work of baling. Baled hay can 
be shipped quickly to points where prices are highest. And 
an International hay press gives you these advantages at a 
cost hardly worth mentioning. 
In the International line there are one-horse and two-horse 
puee for farmers who have no other power; motor presses 
or those who want the work done in a hurry, and have other 
uses for a high-grade portable engine; belt power presses for 
baling large crops or for doing custom work. The Internas 
tional hay press line is complete, Bale chamber sizes are 
standard, 14x18, 16x18, and 17x22, The capacity of the 
different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled hay per day. 
It’s no trouble to find out all about this handy, clean 
working line of hay presses, nor does it cost more than the 
price of a postage stamp. Drop us aline asking for informa- 
tion on International hay presses, and we'll send it right along. 


International Harvester Company of America 




















Raise High Priced Wheat 


on Fertile Canadian Soil 


Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 
FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure some 
of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
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A a. \ \ Alberta. This year wheat is higher but Canadian land 
A!’ } justas cheap, so the opportunity is moreattractive than ever. 





Cafiada wants you to help feed the world by tilling some of 
her fertile soil—land similar to that which during many 
years hasaveraged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat tothe acre. 
Think of the money you can make with wheat at over $2 
per bu. and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of 
Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed farming in Western 
Canada is as profitable an industry as grain 
growing. 

The Government this year is asking farmers to put in- 
creased acreage into grain. There is now a great demand 
for farm laborers to replace the many young men who have 
valunteered for service in the war. he climate is health- 
ful and agreeable, railway facilities excellent, good schools 
and churches convenieiit. Write for literature as to re- 
duced railway rates to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, 
Canada, or to Canadian Government Agent. 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Mina. 
































ALADDIN !## 
| Eliminate Waste 


Get Catalog 470 The Aladdin Co. Bay City, Mich Save Money 


GOOD FARM LAND 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Since our last letter to you our President 
has declared a state of war existing be-'| 
tween our country and Germany, and we | 
are forced to face many great questions; | 
first that of providing an army and navy | 
to fight for our country and liberty, and | 
the next is to provide food for our soldiers 
and the countless millions at home. 

In order to produce sufficient food to} 
feed America and help feed the world, all 
eyes are turned tothefarm. Many of your 
older brothers will be called to fight under 
our colors, and this means greater respon- 
sibility for the boys and girls on the farm. 
Will you respond to our country’s need? 
If you cannot enlist to go to the front, 
you can serve our flag in the harvest field. 
lo help you raise calves, pigs, poultry and 
crops | will loan sufficient fands to enable 
you to purchase some livestock, poultry 
or seed at 6 percent interest for one year. 
This loan will help you make a start for 
yourself and produce food to help meet 
our national food shortage. 

I believe our farm boys and girls will 
respond and prove themselves worthy of 
the great trust that devolves upon them. 
Get in touch with your State Club Leader 
at your College of Agriculture and join the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club of your state. 
Urge your boy and girl friends to join also 
in order that you may have a neighbor- 
hood club and cooperate with your State 
Club Leader in harmony with the club 
work. Write us today and we will send 
you our plan for helping boys and girls, 
and thru owning and caring for something | 
as well as realizing the profit from the ven- | 
ture you will find farm life more interesting | 
and worth while. We have already heard | 
from 10,000 boys and girls, and we are} 
loaning thousands of dollars every month. 

Let me hear from you and we will work 
together in this great cause. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 











SPECIAL MESSAGE TO MEMBERS 
To Boys and Girls of U. 8. Commissary 


Army: 

Your country calls! Your President 
has placed upon you an equal responsibil- 
ity with the men on the firing-line and in 
the trenches. If not already a soldier of 
the U. 8. Commissary Army, you should 
rush to the nearest chib work recruiting 
station and offer your services to your 
country and for world-wide peace. We'll 
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Will Loan 10,000 Boys and Girls Money 


| very rich. 
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fight for food production and food con- 
servation; for more labor on the farm; for 
active work in the kitchen, in the garden, 
and in poultry and pig pens of the nation. 
Putin a full day's well and a full summer 
vacation in winning for yourself the 
achievement medal as a “Patriot of 
America’s Commissary Army.” Let us 
fight bravely, nobly, and_ effectively | 
against waste, insect pests, idle land, idle 
time, idle labor, excessive use of food, un-| 
thrift, unnecessary expenditure of funds, 
and America’s arch enemy, starvation. 
As experienced farmer boys and girls, 
you are called upon, not only to do a defin- 








‘BIG MONEY SAVED 
BY SLICKERINE COVERS 


THs year when hay and grain are at record 
prices don’t let rain or dew ruin them. 
Slickerine waterproof covers on your stacks, 
hay cocks, bundle wagons and machines will give 
ute protection and save you big money. 
Every Slickerine cover is full weight, full size, 
double stitched and will outwear two ordinary 
covers. Abso! —~— 4 waterproof, mildewproofl, 
rotproof—will not get stiff or crack. 
Slickerine treatment also makes them 
ratproof. 








ite piece of club work, for food production, 
and food conservation, but to be a demon- 
strator for the Federal Government and 
for the State College of Agriculture in the 
teaching of others, thru demonstration, 
how to do the work correctly and most | 
effectively. You are therefore com-| 
missioned as a demonstrator in efficient 





food production, conservation, and dis-| gum 


tribution. Keep a record of your work, 
report to your State Leader, and they 
will let us know whether you are entitled | 
to the “Patriot’s Medal.” | 
0. H. BENSON, 
In Charge Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOW I MADE MY CROP OF CORN 


About four years ago I read in the 
newspaper about the farm boys growing 
and winning such big prizes that I thought 
I would try my hand atit. The first year 
I did not accomplish much, but the second 
year I won 5th place in the state, and 
the next year I moved up a notch and 
got 4th prize. So last year I started to 
»ick out a piece of ground on my father’s 

arm very early. 

The piece of ground that I picked out 
had been cropped with clover and was 
It has been farmed for about 
35 years and slopes towards the south. 
The ground is upland loam with about 12 
inches to subsoil which is a nch clay. 

In the fall about October 29th, I hauled 
five loads of barnyard manure on top of 
the clover sod, then on October 30th, I 
broke the sod eight inches deep, plowing 












Ask for FREE BOOKLET and 
Factory Prices. 


Slickerine Co., Dept.7, Peoria, Ill. 














Gives new life 
to your motor. 









| D EL (TE Saves gas —_ 
MOTOR =e 
CARBON Bees 
be sent prepaid 

MLPA Oy for 85 conte. 
Ask Your Dealer. 





ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
716-726 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO - Mew York 








it very carefully with a sulky plow. On 
May 17th, I hauled five loads of taxngend 
manure on top of the plowing, then I 
disced it in very good and harrowed it 
twice and then I dragged the ground 
making it very level and smooth. 

On May 19, I marked the ground three 
feet each way a) mao 4or5k 
in each hill with 1 reent corn by han 
which made a ened dead. After thoro 
planting I dragged the ground which 

ressec the dirt very firmly to the kernels. 

t was kind of risky to do this but we 
had a wet season, and it came out all right 
and I got a good crop. 

I cultivated my corn six times. First I 
used a shovel ridmg cultivator going very | 
deep for the first three times, then the 
last time I went thru it, I used a surface 
riding cultivator not going very deep on 
account of the roots. 

I do not have storage room for much 
seed corn, but I have just about 7 bushels 
in the house which I picked on the stand- 
ing stalks before frost, the rest of sixty 
bushels, I sold to a neighboring seed man 
for $1.25 per bushel. 

It cost practically $40.16, to raise my | 
crop of corn which 1s 136 bu. Sold 60 bu. 
for seed at $1.25 a bu. Bringing a total 
of $75 and the common corn at 85 cents 

r bu., bringing $64.40, or the total of 

139.40. Taking awa 
net profit of $99.24. Divide the total cost 
of $40.16 by the total number of bushels 


“a. 
son, Wright County, Minneso 








MEN of IDEAS ye'<ie: 


the cost I have a H 








new™ List of Needed 
“Patent Buy- 


Inventions” 
ere” an@ ‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 












SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
WHEN OUR BROTHERS GO TO WAR 
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MY CLUB WORK they were raised contained one-tenth of to keep them off the ground. 

Last spring I decided to join the pig | an acre, the sub-soil of which is sandy and | I picked the first ripe tomatoes July 
contest. I bought two pigs to feed in the | the top is black soil. The very first thing | 28th. There was a ready sale for all I had 
contest. These I bought with my own/|I did was to have the plat fenced, then | in ourown town. I sold them at ten down 
money. ‘These were put on alfalfa pas- | plowed, disced twice and harrowed twice. | to one cent per pound. To prepare them 
ture, and were given about all they wanted; On May 19th I received my plants. I | for market, I wiped them with a dry cloth 
to eat. I fed them in the contest for just | planted them the next day. 1@-plants | and packed them with the bottom end up. 
four months. I won a trip to the Ames | were set four feet apart each way. When| I had fresh vegetables eight weeks. The 
short-course and $20 in cash. | planting, they were set a little deeper than | total number of pounds I raised was 2,679, 

We moved to another community this|in previous bed. Shortly afterward it| bringing me a net profit of $58.24. I am 
spring-and there is no club here, but 1/ rained. Out of two hundred plants, only | satisfied with this year’s work, and intend 
am trying hard to start one. I think Mr. | nine did not grow. | t6 try it again next year.—Laura Hintze, 
Meredith's plan for loaning money is|' They were only hoed twice and cul-| Fillmore county, Minn. 
good.=Guy Michener, Madison Co., lowa. tivated twice. I did not prune the plants | ————— 

+ }at all, as the tomatoes seemed to ripen! Pin a red heart to your letter when you - 
HOW I GREW MY GARDEN evenly and not all at once. I staked only answer advertisements in Successful Farm- 

The vegetables I chose to raise this afew, as the season wafdry. If the season, ing and you will be sure of receiving very 

year were tomatoes. The plat on which were wet, it would be better to.stake them | careful attention. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


A Farm Boys’ Hike 


r $$ - — 


vote of the boys enrolled 


ment for the good of all 


Name 


Boys’ Name 





poten Sane 


FARM boys’ hike is a new thing 


to most of us but it is a regular 

occurrence with the boys of Mont- 
gomery county, Indiana. For the last two 
years the boys of that county have 
gathered together for a week at some 
convenient time in the summer and have 
explored the resources of their county and 
state. Under the able leadership of their 
county advisor, the physical director of 
the Crawfordsville Y. M. C. A. and other 
men specially trained in the various lines 
of farm practice, they have learned much 
of the better practices in farming. 

The boys are organized into a club in 
true boy scout fashion. Any boy between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen years who 
is enrolled in the schools of the county 
may become a member upon consent of 
his parent or guardian. 
his own equipment consisting of a couple 
of heavy blankets, extra clothing, tooth 
brush, comb and pocket mirror, soap and 
towels, steel knife, fork and spoon, granite 

late, dish and cup. These with a note- 
— and a good disposition are the re- 
quirements for the trip. An experienced 
cook prepares three meals each day for 
the hungry hikers and good meals they 
are, too. 

Everything goes by plan from the morn- 
ing summons at five-thirty to the “taps” 
when lights are out at nine in the evening. 
A short time is set aside each day for rec- 
reation but the primary object of the tour 
is educational. Illustrated lectures are 
given each evening on timely agricultural 
subjects which are open and free to parents 
or’ outsiders who wish to attend. On 
Sundty a special invitation is given to 
the parents to bring baskets and spend 
Sunday with the hikers. 

In 1915 the hikers stayed within their 
own county and saw many beautiful and 
interesting things which they never 
dreamed were there. Fifty-five boys took 

art and each furnished his own provisions. 
The expense for each boy incbadion the 
value of the food he took was only three 
dollars. The boys visited many of the 
best farms in the county and learned the 
farmers’ methods by actually seeing them. 

Fruit orchards were inspected and the 
boys had their fill of luscious fruit as well 
as instruction in how to prune and spray. 
Farm buildings were examined and the 
leader pointed out the good and bad 
points in each. The best beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses in the county were none 
too good for the young tourists to ex- 
amine, and a modern dairy revealed a 
world of new ideas for the boys to take 
home. As a result of the week’s outing a 
Farm Boy’s Hike club was formed which 
supervised the work the following year. 

Last year a more extended trip was 
planned and the young farmers took a 
trip to their state agricultural college at 
Purdue. They were entertained royally 
and their eyes were opened to the pos- 


Farm Boys’ Hike Enrollment Blank 


BONND. 500s dpc cnet ot cnis cencoscsacesdupees 1917 


Please eproll me in the Farm Boys’ Hike this summer, time of which is to be decided by a 
Find enclosed $1.00 for my enrollment fee. 
to go after enrolling, it is understood that this fee will be refunded upon satisfactory notice 
given the management ten days previous to the beginning of the Hike, otherwise, the fee is for- 
feited in case I do not go. I agree to loyally observe whatever rules are made by the manage- 


I hereby certify that I give my consent and approval of 


(Signed) 


(This enrollment is not effective unless forty or more boys enroll). 





Each one carries | 


| 








In case I am unable 


Telephone Central. . 


. enrolling for the Farm Boys’ Hike. 


Parent or Guardian 











sibilities in the various lines of farming. 
I doubt not that many will be enthused to 
pate themselves along agricultural 
mes because of that trip. Forty-three 
went on the longer hike and all provisions 
were obtained on the way. The expense 
to each boy was about the same as the 
year before. 

The boys of Montgomery county, 
Kansas, have had an annual hike for a 
number of years but their 1916 trip was 
the best of all. A heavy rain the night 
before they started was discouraging but 
they went nevertheless and the trip proved 
all the better. In three days they visited 
thirty-three farms and traveled a distance 
of thirty-four miles. A man and woman 
with team and wagon carried the equip- 
ment from place to place and had camp 
and supper ready for the hungry hikers 
at night. 

One flock of 160 hens that was visited 
had produced $125 worth of eggs in less 
than six months. On another farm a 
tractor was at work doing the fall plowing 
and many of the boys had never seen a 
tractor before. As they went to the next 
farm they passed thru a field which had 
been in wheat for twenty-eight years. 

A city waterworks was visited and the 
machinery inspected. On one farm they 
were just in time to*see a super removed 
from a bee hive and the honey gathered. 
This was one of the most interesting sights 
they had ever seen. In the three 78 
they saw many new crops such as Kafir, 
Sudan grass, Japan po Bermuda 
~ and others which they had —— 

longed only to foreign countries. 

boys of Montgomery county are going 
again for many said it was the most fun 
they ever had. 

Getting up a boys’ hike is not a difficult 
matter. Blanks like those shown above 
are sent out over the county explaining 
in a few words the conditions of enrollment 
and these can be returned by the ap- 
plicants. The difficult part is to have 
a leader who can go Bw | make ar- 
rangements, and carry them thru. The 
county agent, a Y. M. C. A. ery! or 
the agriculture teacher in one of the high 
schools is the best promoter, but the boys 
themselves can go ahead with it if they 
will. Instructors from the state college or 
young farmers in the community can 


generally be obtained to help out on the 
instructional work in stock judging, crop 
and soil study. Any county can have a 


boys’ hike and the boys can start it. Now 
is the time to make your plans.—C. A. G. 


If the colts have been receiving good 
feed and care during the winter they will 
now be in condition to make some fast 
and cheap gains on the early If 
they have been allowed to a it thru 
the cold months, it will take several weeks 
for them to get back in shape before 
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Here's [he 
Machine 


For 
Harvesting 





The Bates Steel Mule fe at ite best at harvest time. 
Harvesting can’t wait — every minste counts. The 

Mule’’ and the Binder, plus ene man, will harvest 40 
acres a day, and immediately after harvesting go right 
in and plow ten acres a day. The 


Bates Steel Mule 


it by a aS 
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Bohon’s Prices 
Still Lowest 
Get My FREE BOOK 
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The D. T. Bohon Co. 16 Mein $1, Harrodsburg, Ky. 







SPECIAL BARGAINS 
SUMMER BULLETIN 


High Quality Low Price. 
Note these samples of 
what we sell. 


- FROM FACTORY TO FARM 








Brass Tamuep 
Hanness $40.10 












making any growth. 


Universal 

MASTER TUBES 
(Pits all Ford sizes, 
30 x 3 and 30 x 344) 
$2.30. 





Send for our Special Bargain Catalog.Do It Now. 
(Beery Article Guaranteed) 
SOUTH SIDE HARNESS COMPANY 
DEPT. 4 MONROE, WIS. 





















Ouansbore Dicher & Grader Gs. be. Ban 2:200wenshore, Ip. 
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Bulistia No Sicheweheo. 
THE DEMING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO 























PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 

If a crop fails in one section of a state 
and succeeds in another during the same | 
season we find many foot-loose farmers | 
who are eager to pull up and go to the 
successful section. This “crop chasing” 
seldom succeeds; usually about the time 
the move is made the section that failed 
raises a good crop and the other has a 
turn at bad luck. Unless one wishes to 
make a radical change of climate there is 
little use in moving from one location to 
another when both are subject to the same | 
climatic conditions. 

A neighbor last spring sold everything 
and removed to a location where three | 
good wheat crops had been raised in| 
succession. He made this move against 
the advice of a man familiar with condi- | 
tions where our neighbor was going. Said 
this man “There have been three good 
wheat crops raised in that county in three 
straight years which is something of a 
record. They are now due for a failure 
there; better not take the chance.” But 
our neighbor took the chance and now 
word comes that the wheat in the new 
location is a total failure. PreSumably if 
we raised a good crop of corn here this 
year our neighbor will come back. 

Wheat is not supposed to be much of 
@ success on the upland in this part of 
eastern Kansas but I met a farmer living 
in this county this week who is greatly 
pleased over the fine fifty acre upland 
wheat field he has: He laid his success 
to his having covered the whole field 
with a light covering of any kind of 
manure he could pick up on his rather 
large farm where much stock was kept. 
fome of this manure was mostly straw 
but it all served the purpose of protecting 
the wheat from the winter. Then when 
a very dry spring arrived this litter further 
held the moisture. I have seen this treat- 
ment of upland wh2at succeed here before. 

Some years ago we had a season very 
favorable to wheat here and many of the 
upland fields made 25 bushels to the acre 
when 10 would in an ordinary season have 
been a fair crop. One neighbor covered 
part of his wheat with litter that fall 
and the part so treated made 12 bushels 
more to the acre than that which had no 
covering. In other seasons the results 
might not have been as good; in fact, 
there might be certain wet winters and 
springs when the covering would have 
proved a damage but in this instance it 
certainly did not. But wheat is not a 
very sure crop on our uplands and on 
this farm we seldom try to raise it even 
tho the price goes to $2 a bushel. 

The cost of such hardware as enters 
into a farm water system has increased by 
perhaps 40 percent in the last ten years. 
But even at that there is no investment 
which will pay better dividends on the 
average farm than a system which sup- 
plies water to all the farm yards and lots. 
On this farm such a system was installed 
11 years ago at a cost of $150. The same 
system installed today would likely cost 
$225 and it would be worth every cent of 
it. Our well which supplies the barn and 
farm yards is located rods away and 
on ground 35 feet lower. A windmill with 
an 8-foot wheel easily handles the pump 
which forces water thru a l-inch pipe for 
60 rods. The pump is fixed to throw water 
out either at the well or at the tank 60 
rods away. 

One reason why the pump does not 
work any harder is because we have a 
24% inch cylinder on it instead of the 3- 
inch in common use where water does not 
have to be forced a distance. That this 
slight difference in size of cylinders makes 
a big difference in force required to run 
the pump has often been proved and I 
have seen a pump which labored hard | 
enough to lift the platform slightly made | 
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Built For Endurance 


The new Briscoe is a rugged car. It has a heavy frame, big 
powerful axles, full elliptic springs front and rear, (heat-treated 
and tested), extra size brakes, and a large factor of safety in 
every part. It stands up when the work is hard. 


40% more power is delivered by the Half Million Dollar 
Motor-which is built larger in the new car. It saves gasoline-- 
records of 25 to 30 miles to the gallon are not exceptional. Your 
family will enjoy the roominess and easy riding. Fine finish 
and rich upholstery complete the pleasing effect given by the 
lines of this Briscoe. Additional equipment and a 5000 mile 
tire guarantee complete the great value. Increased production * 
in 10 gigantic factories makes possible the price, $725. at 
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Send a postal for Benjamin Briscoe’s great book, 
“The Half Million Dollar Motor.” <r 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION «.~. / 
Dept. 63, ; 
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Write for Attractive Prices on the 


National Giant Steel Elevator 


Handles all Kinds of Grain— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Shelled 
The Grain Tight 





8 inches wider than others. Cribs 60 
Screen in bottom keeps out silk and 
rottage. Just the elevator you want, 





Our National Giant Inside Elevator 


Most Sensible Inside Machine Ever Made 
On cribs 28x38 ft. or less, with half roof, it is not neces- 


Mi 





r ve you eq 
“& other sensible features. Spon pape 

—fills crib directly back of elevator—aleo lea 

cob where it belongs. More money in the farmer’s pocket. 


Write for Crib Plans and Prices 
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to run easily by just changing to the| 


smaller sized cylinder——H.C. Hatch. | Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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TO CONTROL HOG CHOLERA|The Importance 


The Seventh of a Series 


HE control of 

hog cholera is 

not an indi- 
vidual problem but 
requires the best 
efforts both of in- 
dividuals separate- 
ly and in coopora- 
tion. Theman who 
cannot see that he 
has any interest im an ; 
the control of the | : 
disease so longasit |, Mi age cei 
does not appear on [eaters Bre?” — 
his own farm is like- AC 
ly to have it on his 
farm much more often than he would if 
he interested himself in driving the enemy | 
further from his borders. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the | 
effectiveness of modern methods for the | 
control of hog cholera when properly | 
carried out over a considerable area, the | 
United States government has selected 
certain counties in a number of states and 
has taken charge of the cholera situation | 
in those counties for the past year or two. | 
It was my intention to tell you something | 
about the method of procedure and the | 
results obtained in these counties but Mr 
Sinitte, one of our readers, who Is a resi- 
dent of such a county has given his exper- 
ience so completely in a letter that it is 
better than any description that I might 
give. Here is his letter: 

“The article in your January issue, 
‘To Control Hog Cholera,’ is about the 
plainest, most thoro and nearest to the 
point of anything which could be written 
and is worthy to be re-read several times 
as it has here. These articles certainly 
hit where they are aimed. In the hope of 
extending the light to some extent on the 
hog cholera subject I offer the following. 

“By way of explanation be it known 
that in 1914 our United States govern- | 
ment made a large appropriation wed 

i 


| 





money to finance a move in fifteen counties 
of fifteen states to demonstrate that hog 
cholera could be controlled. Each such 
county and state had its share of the work | 
allotted to it. Renville county, Minnesota, 
was one of the selected counties. In 1915 
a corps of United States veterinarians, | 
experts in hog cholera lore, and equipped 
with automobiles among other accessories 
arrived at our county seat, and in con- 
nection with “Our Man Morris,” county 
agent, and others, steps were immediately 
taken to divide the county into districts 
comprising a fourth of a township each. | 
A local farmer in each district was ap- 
pointed overseer, whose duty it was to 
report to the doctors each apparent or pos- 
sible outbreak of cholera, whereupon one | 
or two of the vets would crank up and 
reach the scene of trouble in from a few 
minutes to an hour from the phone call 
“The service of the vets and the serum 
and all medicines and disinfectants were 
free to the farmers Yet the vets, under | 
instructions, refused to vaccinate a herd | 
until after they had killed and dissected 
the sickest pig or hog where they were 
called, and found that cholera actually 
existe d, so as not to waste the expensive 





. | 
serum on a simple case of worms, which 


they said manifested practically the same 
outward symptoms. 

“Suffice it to say that nearly every hog 
dissected proved by ‘liver specks’ to be a 





' 

. . | 
clear case of cholera. 
ind dissected was found to be absolutely 
full of worms from four to seven inches 





iolera Hog 


| pounds of charcoal pulverized, or in the 


| and would not have had anything to do, if 


And every hog tly 


that in several 
large herds of hogs, 
thru which cholera 
had run its course 
there were from one 
to two or three 
individual hogs, 
constantly among 
the dead and dying 
that never showed 
a sign of disease. 
They were perfect- 
%9 ly immune. The 
— vets explained that 

these immune hogs 

were probably en- 
tirely free from intestinal worms and ex- 
plained that if all hogs were kept absolute- 
ly free from worms, as very few hogs are, 
that outbreaks of cholera would seldom or 
never occur. It is an easy matter to keep 
hogs practically free from these intestinal 
worms in a wooded country where a pile of | 
brush or limbs is burned about twice a 
week in the hog yard and the hogs allowed 
to eat their fill of these ashes and pieces of 
charcoal. It will help to empty even coal 
ashes in the hog yard, but probably. the 
surest way, in the absence of plenty of 
fresh charcoal is a mixture of four pounds 
of sulphate of iron, sugar of iron or cop- 
peras, with three pounds of salt and six 





absence of charcoal use twenty pounds of 
pulverized soft coal. 

“Put some of this mixture in a sheltered 
place, where the hogs can help themselves, 
but watch the hogs, and if they start to 
scour black, take the mixture away for 
three days, then return it to the hogs. 
This will get the worms all right, but may 
injure the hogs also if they get the black 
scours too bad or too long at a time. 

“Well, to return to our friends the 
‘government hog doctors.’ They had a 
busy time from May to December, 1915, 
our county being extremely ‘hoggish’ and 
forty-five miles across, and about 90 per- 
cent of the herds ‘took it.’ They worked 
day and night sometimes. Once, I know, 
one of these vets vaccinated 67 shoats 
by electric light. In 1915, they saved 
from 85 to 97 percent of all herds treated, 
and they treated most every herd in the 
county and saved us many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of pork. In 
1916 these vets did not have much to do 





their instructions as to disinfectants had 
in all cases been followed. Then these 
‘government hog doctors’ were disbanded, 
and ‘Our Man Morris,’ has announced that 
he will furnish serum at cost and help to 
the extent of his ability should another 
outbreak occur. And he has become an 
expert with the hypodermic needle. 
‘So much for our Uncle Sam and his 
‘Hog Doctors.’ This county is over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of pork to the good since 
1914. And right here is ample proof that 
hog cholera can be stamped out, and kept 
out, if we heed what we learned in 1915 | 
and 1916.” 





CONCRETE FEEDING FLOOR 

Three years ago I put in a concrete 
feeding floor for hogs 16 by 32 feet. 
Owing to the slope of the ground where 
the crib stood, I made it eight inches thick | 
at one end and twenty at the other. The | 
total cash outlay was $7 
Portland cement. 

We have our own gravel. It took about 
four yards of this. The balance of the fill 


The vets explained that hogs badly | was loose rock laid in as closely as possible, 


ng. 
ifested with these worms were weakened | and yet left so sloppy concrete would run 

to such an extent as to render them many | down thru the crevices. 

times more susceptible to disease, cholera | The rock was from accumulation of 


I r. ‘They explained further 


years about the place. The outside form 





for one ton of ones eam 
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of Safe- 
guarding Hog Cholera Serum 


Against ‘“Foot-and-Mouth” 
and Other Germs. 





**It is of the greatest importance to the 
live-stock industry that all virus, serum, or 
toxin intended for the treatment of the 
diseases of domestic animals shall be abso- 
lutely pure and free from the germs of any 
disease. There is no doubt that the second 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 
which occurred last year was caused by in- 
fected hog cholera serum.”’ 

These words are from a report by the U. 8S. 
Dept.of Agriculture, urging Congress to enact 
a law to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
ae | but pure, 100% potent hog cholera serum. 

Inder the able direction of Dr. Dorset 
the Bureau evolved the only known means 
of absolutely safeguarding serum from germs 
of foot-and-mouth disease. This isa process of 
heating the serum to 60°C. for a period of 30 
minutes, 

Prior to this discovery the H. K. Mulford 
Co. had announced that they had succeeded in 
eliminating from hog cholera serum all inert 
waste matter and germs, thereby producing 
aserum at once 100% potent and sterile (germ- 
free). In addition to their own process for 
sterilizing serum, the Mulford Company at 
once adopted the Government ‘‘heating’’ pro- 
cess, thus rendering assurance doubly sure. 

Any farmer or hog breeder will at once 
appreciate the advantage of using a serum 
which contains no germs of any kind and no 
waste material. Even breeders who have 
never had any unfortunate experience with 
unrefined serum know that they have been 
running considerable risk, and welcome the 
first, and so far as we ‘snow, the only aédso. 
lutely safe hog cholera serum. 

A distinguishing feature of this 100% potent, 
sterile and ‘“‘heated’’ serum is itsclear amber 
color, entirely different from the reddish, often 
muddy, appearance of the old style serum. 


- M. 
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Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum 


100% Potent, Sterile (germ-free), Heated 


Write to-day for free booklet No. 13 


H. K. Mulford Company 
, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Your Horse $3 Package 
en i 
Sold on safis' 
Its Merits eanay eatenies 








i$1Package sufficient 


for ordinary cases. 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO.,418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


, . 
Deem’s Shetland Ponies 
are noted all over the country for 
their gentleness—all ages and colors. 
Deem Shetland Pony Farm, 

Galva, Illinois 
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HE Goodrich trade-mark on Goodrich Black Safety 
Tread Tires is CERTIFICATION that they are the 
best fabric tires made, tested and found the best on the 
roads of our nation, 


It certifies millions of miles of wear and tear tests vouch 
for those matchless fabric tires—millions of miles of hard 
roughing it to try the soul of tires, 


It certifies that the UNIT MOLD, unbroken cure fabric 
construction, Goodrich always championed, has vindicated 
itself in the hardest test put to tires—the Goodrich Test 
Car Fleet. 


Before Goodrich sells a tire to you, tires like them are 
belabored week after week through the Test Car System, 


Amidst the mountains of Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, 
in Dixieland, on the Pacific Coast, in the lake region of 
Minnesota, around Kansas City, amidst New England 
hills, SIX fleets of Goodrich Test Cars grind out the best 
and worst in Goodrich Tires over sand, rock and gravel, 


The BEST, backed up by Goodrich Fair Treatment 
guarantee, you get in Goodrich Black Safety Treads. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
Goodrich also makes the famous Silvertown eH, 
Cord Tire, winner of the 1916 racing 
Championship 
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was placed first and filled with rock high| four. The concrete was poured into the) The work was done entirely by myself 

enough so th: 2 two by four forms would| small squares and more stones put in, at odd times during the summer, an hour 

reach the level. These inside forms were | sto pping just close enough to the top so it or longer at a time, after the material was 
x the squares f concrete, about four by i could be leveled. on the ground. —W. 
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SUMMER CARE OF SHEEP 
No one thing contributes more to the 
profit. of —— | raising than a safe and 


sane system of handling the flock during 
the summer months. If the sheep are 
healthy and furnished with the kinds of 
feed best adapted to our cornbelt farms 
they will keep in good flesh condition, the 
lambs will make rapid gains, the wool will 
make good ewe and they will pay 
good profits. Almost any good farmer can 
succeed with sheep during the fall, winter 
and spring months. Then the chief prob- 
lems are housing and feeding, but thruout 
the great cornbelt states and further south 
plans must be made to guard against 
parasite infection. 

While these stomach and intestinal 
parasites can be dislodged by yline, 
coal tar creosotes and undeod verul- 
fuges, the dosing involves risk and expense 
and is seldom effective in cleaning up the 
pests. Successful shepherds agree that 
prevention is not only better than cure, 
but that it is the only way to secure an 
unchecked growth on lambs. 

English shepherds rely on change of pas- 
ture and liberal grain rations to carry the 
lambs past the danger point. Good feed 
and common salt are the best remedies. 
England has a climate that is more favor- 
able to parasites than the cornbelt, but by 
providing clean forage and dealing out 
grain at critical times the lambs do not 
suffer from this menace. It is time for 
cornbelt farmers to study the problem of 
guarding against these parasites instead 
of dallying with losses that are consuming 
the profits from their flocks. 

To provide safe pastures for his ewes 
and lambs the cornbelt farmer should sow 
oats and peas, clovers, oo alfalfa, 
rape, rye, vetch and the like and keep the 
fields fenced so that the lambs may graze 
ahead of the ewes and change the pasture 
every eight or ten days in extremely warm 
weather and every two weeks when the 


weather is cooler. In this way the eggs of | 


the parasites that are discharged on the 
grass in the dung of the ewes do not have 
time to hatch before the lambs are changed 
to a clean field. By taking these precau- 
tions during the period from May fifteenth 
to September fifteenth, there will be little 
danger of the lambs becoming infected. 
It is during the warm weather that the 
worms develop fast and the lambs become 
infested. 

If the ewes and lambs are kept confined 
in small yards at night take care to keep 
them in a shed or yard where no grass 
grows so that the excrement will not infect 
the grass where the lambs will graze. 
Doing this and providing clean pastures 
will secure approximate if not complete 
immunity from the injury of parasites. 
Information as to the habits and char- 
acteristics of these parasites and methods 
of safeguarding the flock may be obtained 
by sending to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. 

Salt should be where the sheep can have 
access toitatall times. Many experienced 
shepherds mix salt with air-slaked lime, 
a little more lime than salt. to prevent 
indigestion and bloat when the sheep are 
changed to new pastures. On some farms 
tobacco stems are dipped in a strong salt 
brine and no additional salt is given to the 
sheep. ‘This helps to control parasitic 


infection and is beneficial to the ewes and 
lambs. In some parts of the South 
tobacco stems are fed quite liberally and 
the ewes and lambs are comparatively free 
from internal parasites. 

Lf the ewes and lambs have good pasture 
and forage crops it will seldom pay to feed 
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any grain feed, unless the lambs are being 
conditioned for the summer market. 
Pumpkins planted in the cornfield make 
an ideal supplement for the fall pastures. 
Rape sown by itself or with corn will 
furnish ideal fall postemes for the ewes 
and lambs. ‘Soybeans sown with corn 
have given excellent results in many feed- 
ing experiments. It is very important 
that both the ewes and lambs have plenty 
of good feed during the late summer and 
early autumn. The ewes will breed more 
regularly if they are in good condition at 
mating time, and the lambs will make bet- 


| ter gains when fed a grain ration during | 


the late fall and early winter. Pasture 
crops make cheaper gains than in 
feeds, consequently every effort should be 
| made to bring the ewes and lambs thru 
ae season in good condition. 
C. B. F. 





LEARNING WHAT PACKERS WANT 
Continued from page 10 

| & beef and showed just where each cut was 
and how it could be used. 

A special luncheon was given in the main 
dining room of the big plant. The women 
| then Searned the details of government 
| inspection of meats and what inspection 

means to the manufacturer, directly from 





Dr.Gillies,chief of the government inspect- | 


ing staff. From his talk they learned 
| many of the points to look out for in the 
selection of disease free meats for their 
own larders and the ready answers to their 





eager questions carried a world of informa- 


tion to the women of the party. 


And after all that busy day’s work was /| 


over there was still a pleasant surprise in 
| store for the knowledge seekers. The men 
| and women joined in a dinner at the big 
packer’s restaurant and were addressed 
more of the big packing experts and their 
own county agent. The big day was 
: finally ended and it will go down as a red 
| letter one in the calendars of 450 Illinois 
| farmers and their wives. 
But if those men and women learned 
one thing more than another it was the 
importance of knowing the market. Espec- 
ially did they find it true in the livestock 
business. A man cannot feed and buy ina 
slipshod manner with no attention to the 
demands of the market if he expects a bal- 
| ance on the right side of his ledger. The 
market is the all important factor in other 
kinds of business, so must it be with the 
farmer. Learn what the purchaser wants 
| then get the right kind of material and 
| prepare it the way he wants it. 
| The packers will remember that trip 
| too, a they will be looking forward to 
better stuff from Livingston County from 
now on. And we doubt not that those 
farmers learned more about fitting cattle 
which they can turn into real dollars and 
cents by that one day in the stockyards, 
than they could have done by blindly buy- 
ing and shipping carload after carload 
with no regard for the packers’ needs. 
After all the paltry sum of the county 
agent’s salary is only a drop in the bucket 
| as compared to the vast wealth opened up 
| to Livingston County by his leadership in 
| getting them to take that trip to learn 
first hand what the packers want. 





EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 
Everyone is trying to show his patrio- 


| : : - 
tism now In order that its friends 







loyalty, Successful Farming 
has procureda large number 
of these small celluloid, lapel 
flags. They are mounted on 
pins so they may be attached to the 
coat or dress. Send a two cent stamp 
and we will mail you one at once, or 
enough for the whole family at two 
cents each. Order now before the supply 
is gone and be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to wear one. Address Flag Dept., 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


4 Reduces Barsal 


may join in showing their | 
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Deatu To HEAvEs 


NEWTON'S *stiiean tc” 


Seme cases oured by 1st of 2nd $1 can. 
Three 








The original and the up-to-date 
Standard V: Remedy for Hea free booklet 


fully. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. “IT'S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 
| THE NEWTON BEMEDY 00., Toledo, Ohie 


B FREEMy Bis Circular on 
® Soc Gas Engine Power 
—— 
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TRADE MARK REG.U 





) PESCGERE 


Enlargements, 

Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Carbs, Filled T Soreness 
Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
_ up the horse. $2.00 a bottle at 
or delivered. Book 1 M free. 
96 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 


OLIC wr 


There is no time to waste when a horse gets colic. 


FLEMINO’S MIXTURE 
garish meee ae 
ques pare ue 


FLEMING B Chemists 
Union Stock Y. Chicago, Mt. 


wer ry 


Cureand Keep Working 


Signed Guarantee-Bond to do it or Refand.Over 250,000 
Satisfied Users of Save-The-Horse Remedy. Copy of 
Juarantee-Bond, APVICE and 96-page BOOK, which 
mind settler on 58 kindsof lameness—ALL 


| TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, M. Y. 

| _FRAR Mor eased by Parcel Rost or aprons pasa. 

BGPP OUR “SHEPHERD'S FRIEND 
C= ~=—SsAND GUIDE” SENT FREE! 

























A careful study of the ads 
in Successful Farming will be 
helpful and instructive to you. 
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Subscribers are invited to make Inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
yvarument. Give age and sex of animals, 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases Yellable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are afflicted with and on account of having 
been sclentifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists. Address all communications to Veterl- 
varian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Snuffles or Bullnose—How would you treat 
, disease in pigs when the flesh starts to decay 
along the mouth by the big teeth? It is contagious 
and the pigs appear to have a cold get worse and 
cold sores break out on their noses. Can you tell 
me what this is and how to cure it?—L. W., Iowa. 

This is a contagion caused by a filth germ bacil- 
lus and in its worst form is associated with rickets 
affecting the bones of the legs. It is incurable and 
oe pigs should be destroyed and burned. 
Clean up, disinfect and whitewash the house and 
pens, Supply new clean yore. work and crop the 
old ones. ave a qualified veterinamnan examine 
the animals before destroying them as the diagnosis 
should be certain before that course is followed. 
At birth dip the head of every pig in a one percent 
solution of permanganate of potash. Paint start- 
ing lumps and sores once daily with tincture of 
rodine. Infuse a change of blood. Feed mixed 
rations and better corn to growing or breeding 
animals, 

Blackleg—Please give symptoms of blackleg 
and the treatment for it. The cattle bloat around 
their legs and hip joints and when tapped have a 
drum sound.—C, W. P., Okla. 

Cattle under two years old suddenly become lame 
and stiff, have fever and stop eating, when attacked. 





Swellings appear upon the neck or a fore or hind | 


quarter and when rubbed give out a cracking 
sound due to presence of gas under the skin. The 
disease is contagious and incurable. It may be 
prevented by vaccination which may be done by 
any trained veterinarian. 

Eczema—Kindly give me a remedy for mange 
on a dog. It is on the outer edge of his ears only. 
He has had it for some time and I have tried a 
mange cure given me by a local druggist. This 
seems to have no effect on him.—W. R., Mont. 

A form of eczema is present. Wash the parts 
perfectly clean and when dry apply twice daily a 
mixture of five grains of resorcin and two drams 
of green soap. 

Lameness—What is the matter with my mare? 
She is lame in her left hind ankle. 
began a year ago and when standing she keeps 
her weight off the foot. She was used only oc- 
casionally for about 
She was roped and thrown while running 
hard at one time which may have strained her. 
The foot is considerably swelled and is rather hard 

the front above the joint and above that it’s 
a little puffy. I have rubbed it with liniment but 
she is still quite lame.—I. B., Mont 

If you are sure the joint is the seat of the lame- 
ness, clip off the hair from the fetlock joint and 
back tendons and blister with a mixture of two 
drams each of biniodide of mercury and powdered 
cantharides and three ounces of lard and repeat 
the blister in three or four weeks if found neces- 
sary. 

Barrenness—I have that will 
not come in heat They were all right some 
time ago but it was too early then. They have not 
come in heat for two months. Is there something 
[ can do for them?—M. B., Minn. 

Give twelve drops of fiuid extract of damiana 
once daily in slop and the sows should soon come 
in heat. 

Loss of Lambs—What 1s the trouble with my 
lambs? They live from three to five days. I feed 
the ewes corn and cane hay, corn chop, bran and 
cottonseed meal. The ewes seem to be strong and 
healthy and bring healthy lambs and seem to have 
plenty of milk.—F. S., Okla. 

[t is apparent that toxic poisoning of the systems 
of the ewes 1s present here and their milk fails to 
«gree with the lambs. We would suggest omitting 
cane fodder and cottonseed meal from the ration. 
[f possible substitute clover or alfalfa hay and add 
flaxseed meal and oats to the ration, See that the 
ewes take abundant exercise every day. Lack of 

icculent feed often hurts ewes badly and that is 
ended if one can feed say two pounds of root or 
sound silage per ewe as a part ration. 

Thriftless Mule—Please give a treatment for 
& young mule that has been working and does not 
thrive on corn and corn fodder. I have used no 
condition powders on him.—J. A. T., Jt., Va. 

Have the teeth attended to by a veterinarian 
then feed a quart of blackstrap molasses twice 
daily well diluted with ho: water, and then stirred 
among cut hay, cornmeal and bran. Feed whole 
oats at noon and uncut hay at night. You may 


neve to starve the mule to take molasses feed at 


a year before she became 
lame. 


three sows 
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| GUARANTEED in weritinc S000 MILES 


Thoroughbred Tires 








That’s Why 
Ajax Are 97% Owners’ Choice 


= /1 JAX Tires have the same quality you rec- 






Proved on Country Roads 


Here is where Ajax sells itself, tire 
apainst tire, side by side with other tires 


' in real endurance tests. Ajax stubborn 


The lameness | 








| 


| 
| 
| 








vitality proves itself in spite of hardest 
road conditions. 

And Ajez Tires are uniform. Note 
how we make assurance doubly sure by 
a wonderful Twentieth Century electrical 
invention—the Ajax Automatic Heat- 
Control Device— 


“The Clock With a Trigger” 


This means unequaled strength and 
stamina—means that every Ajax Tire is 
like another. YetAjaxTirescost youno 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


1796-1798 Broad 
Branches in Leading Cities 


ognize in a thoroughbred horse or a prize 
registered bull. They have strength, endur- 
ance, vim bred into them. 
As you know, 97 per cent of all the enormous output 
of Ajax Tires are Owners’ Choice—bought by tire own- 
ers after experience with other tires originally sup- 
plied by the automobile manufacturer. 


more than common tires that yield less 
mileaje—are 
Guaranteed in Writing 
—5000 Miles 

No other tire-maker gives this written 
puarantee. And Ajax Tires are Repis- 
tered Tires. Each tire is kept on record 
with the owner's name at our home 
office, to insure you full protection. 
Keep tab on what Ajax does for you. 
Likely you'll find it far exceeds our Buar- 
antee. And 5000 miles is just the mini- 
mum you may expect. Go see your Ajaz 
dealer now. 
He has con 


vincing proof, 
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lll Save You $25 to$50 


automatic 





ON MY NEW 















Galloway and you deal direct with the maker. 
This direct-to-you ps | makes a saving of $25 to $50. 
I mean every word, and it’s a e 

books explain the whole spreader situation. It’s a 
business proposition and 


y New Low Down. Model Has Them All Beat 


You would gladly pay $50 more than the price I ask when you see and understand 
the eleven Galloway Spreader patents and how much they mean to the S 

Beater and V Rake tears manure to shreds. The roller feed means light draft. Paten' 
Stop, uniform clean-out push-board and unbreakable 
Steel tongue, all remarkable improvements that you want and 


Wm.Galloway Co., 89 Galieway Sta.,Waterioo, la. 


IMPROVED SPREADER 


mean exactly that. Get your Spreader from 
me and save big money. You get your spreader 
straight from factory to your farm, Deal with 


















bsolutely true. My free 


lain 
wil apen Jour apes When pouteern the facts. 


preader, Steel 


on your I'll give you the easiest buying plan 
oe 

= Write it for them-—-a pos- 

og ma ™. and xtra rofite, 
x top-dreast x 5 

Cay te are jf: than ever. Get =—y lowe priees , 

be you . J sure for the books on also 
. ines, and other implements, Advanta- 
geous shipping points save you freight. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
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By L. J. MEREDITH 


T requires the a 
aindete mas- 
ter farmer to 

provide steady, 
profits able work 
for the farm 
horses. Success- 
ful crop growing 
deeente largely 
upon the correct 
management of 
Ww ork horses 

They furnish the 
great productive 
force which enables us to circumvent na- 


ture and coax abundant crops from reluc- — should be kept moving and blank- 


tant soils. The expense of maintainifig 
work horses is a large item. It amounts 
to as much as $75 a year. When we add 
this to interest, taxes and depreciation of 
horses it shows that one should make every 
effort to get the most out of every farm 
horse. 


To secure maximum results from the horsepower on many farms is wasted thru 
the driver’s failure to adjust the hitch to 


work horses the farm must be operated 
on a systematic basis. Horses should have 
steady, profitable work every day when 
the weather is favorable. 


There is no | 


excuse for work teams to stand idle on a | 


week day. Horses need even, steady work 
to maintain their health. More horses die 
from azoturia following a few days ab- 
solute idleness than from steady work 

Weather conditions will cause some loss of 
time, but there are always some odd bits 
of work apart from crops, that can be — 

as well a number of days or weeks ahead 

of time as when they demand immediate 
attention. More work is accomplished 
and there is less rush and expense if plans 
are made to do everything a few days or 
weeks ahead of time instead of a few days 
behind time as is usually the case during 
the rush season. When this policy is 








enforced there is less temptation to over- | 


crowd the horses beyond their strength in 
order to make up for lost time. Every 
day horses are crowded beyond their 
strength is dearly paid for in loss of con- 


dition and broken spirits, if not in sick- 


ness. 
A pair of well-matched draft mares are 
the most profitable farm team. They will 


perform almost a full season’s work and | an expensive luxury and will last a long 


raise as good colts as mares that are not 
kept at work. The farm is the ideal place 
to grow and develop a high grade draft 
horse. The man who plans his work 
thoughtfully can perform nearly a full 
season’s work with draft mares and raise 
good colts to sell, thus cutting down the 
expense of farming and adding a sub- 
stantial amount to his profits each year. 

Good feeding is an integral part of suc- 
cess in the handling of work horses. It is 
always the healthy, well-fed horse that 
has the most endurance at hard work. To 
be well-fed the horses should not be stuffed 
on heavy grain feeds for a few days and 
then confined to hay alone as the activities 
of the farm are partially completed. It is 
regular, even feeding that makes strong 
muscles and furnishes energy on which to 
perform hard work. Sound, wholesome 
grain and sweet, 
the horses with suitable material for 
developing energy and power. Avoid sud- 
den changes in the kinds of food and the 
times of feeding. Early pasture is 
detrimental to the general health and thrift 
of horses that are being worked hard 
Hay is better, except for an occasional 
variety, which may be supplied by mowing 
an armful of grass and feeding it to them 
in the stable, but this should not be prac- 
ticed until after grass becomes hardened 
by the midsummer sun 

Clipping work horses during the winter 
ind allowing them to stz and exposed to the 
wind and weather is cfuel, but spring clip- 





well-cured hay supply | 
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ping after weather 
has become settled 
is beneficial, es- 
pecially if the hair 
is long and thick. 
Itmakesthe horses 
far more comfort- 
able, and it is 
much easier to| 
keep them clean, 
which is of great 
importance dur- 
the rush of 
spring’s work 
when the time is limited. Horses that are 





Bring Back the Lustre 


of Your Car 


Don’t wipe your hands of the respon- 
sibility of what is used to clean your car. 
Get the bes? thing you can find. 


Soap and water won't do, for they ruin 
its brilliance. You wouldn’t let anyone 
use soap and water on your piano no 
matter how dirty it might get. Yet an 
automobile finish is finer than that on 


a piano. 


matched as to strength, size and disposi- 
tion, for it must be borne in mind that the 
two, three or four horse team is no stronger DRY WASH WASH 
than its weakes smber. Muc 

1an its weakest member. Much of the cial te ch. oc Gane a loth, 
and watch your car flash with the old-time 
lustre. The ingredients of which ZIT is com- 
posed protect the varnish from the harmful 
drying-out effects of sun and wind end heat. 

Compare ZIT with similar cleaners, for 
quickness, ease and lasting polish. We want 
you to be eure you're right. 

ZIT is just as dependable 
for use on your piano, 
phonograph, tables, chairs 
and in fact on any article 
wherea fine furniturepolish 
is needed. 

ZIT sells at hardware and 
auto-supply dealers for $1.25 
in combination with the 


eted every time they are left standing, 
or taken out to work during stormy days. 
The farm work horses should be evenly 


accommodate the several horses. If one | 
horse is able to do more work than one of 
his mates, make him do it. The whiffle- 
trees can be adjusted to divide the load, 
and economy demands that each of the 
team do a full day’s work according to his 
strength. However, the ease with which 
this can be done is no reasonable excuse for 
keeping a miscellaneous bunch of farm 
work horses. It is hard to overestimate 
the stimulus given to the business of the 
farm by well-matched teams. Good men| Westfield Junior Sprayer. 
prefer to work on the farm where the work | lf your dealer can't supply 
is done with high-class farm horses. pure, Seseeee 


postpaid on receipt of price 
Good Equipment Profitable and your dealer's name. 


( 100d, strong harness and durable imple- | | WESTFIELD CHEMICAL CO. 
ments increase the efficiency of the work | Westfield, Mass. 
horse. The horse that has a well fitted 
and properly adjusted harness can do more 
work and do it easier than one that is com- 
pelled to wear a poorly fitted, dilapidated 
harness to annoy and irritate him every 
step he takes while at work. Strong and 
durable implements reduce breakage to a 
minimum and avoid delays required to 
make repairs during the busy season. Fly 
nets help to increase the efficiency of the | 
| horses during the summer. They are not 























You can make $60 a week nd get 
Free Auto. I want hustlers, money- 
makers, 











to work 
with me, to ad- 
vertise, sell and 
appoint agente. 
Biggest thing in 
years, City conven- 
iences without plumb- 
ing. Used in any room. 
Sells on sight. DemonsTra- 
tino Tus FURNIsuED. Folds 
small, self-emptving. leakable. G teed 10 years. 
Agents Bake Galice Masthy 
Two sales daily means $60.00 a week. Leggett, Ohi 
“Worked two hours, took two orders, profit Le - 
Hayhurst, Nebr.. “Took 11 orders in 4} 
$55.00, ordered 12 more tubs” -Manning, lowa, id 10 
tube in one day—profit $50.00.” DeHut, Nebr.,* wold t 
tubs in And 








time if well cared for. Large implements 
save the time of horses as well as of men, 
There are many times when three or four 
horses can do more efficient work than two 
horses and leave an extra man to do the 
odd jobs about the farm. With several 
horses handled by one driver, there is more 
opportunity to keep everything moving 
smoothly without allowing the horses to 
stand idle in the barn. The cost of suit- 
able farm horses and keeping them during 
the year makes it imperative that they 
have something to do every day when the 
weather is pleasant. 

It is the steady, everyday work that | 
counts, not the effort to do two days’ work 
in one and pushing the horses beyond their 
strength. A well defined system of crop 
growing distributes the work of the teams 
so regularly over the season as to greatly 
economize the horsepower required at any 
one time. By planning fall plowing, man- 


ure hauling during the winter, crop mar-| Successful Mechanical Starter 
keting, wood hauling, feed hauling and | 


other odd jobs, various activities may be | for | EORDS “1 O peimineho dS 


kept up until spring work comes around SIMPLEX MFG. CO. x 100, And Ind 
i erson. 


again and the horses be be in better con- 
A MOTORCYCLE 





--profit $60. 
70 cent of 
te! une 


Jaa 











o right now—today for 






ae to begin their work than they would 
be allowe d to stand idle during the fall 
ot winter. On many farms two teams 
could be made to turn off more work by 
careful management than three teams now | 
do with blundering management, thus 
cutting down the expense of operating t! 
farm more than two hundred dollars a 


yeur. 








mv TF 
rite today for bar- 
n list free book 

jescribing the suaw 4e ye Motor At 
tachment. Moto 1 makes, now 
and second-hand, and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kansas. 

















TAKING TOP HOG PRICES 

With hog prices soaring above $16 per 
hundred there are none of us who are not 
wishing we had a few to dispose of. But, 
altho prices were never before so high, 
each spring brings us the same longing, for 
spring and early summer are the seasons 
when hog markets are always light and 
prices proportionately high. Fall comes, 
prices may be fair for corn and we dread 
to hold it for unnecessary stock, we forget 
our desires of the spring in the prosperity 
of the harvest, and market the sows. The 
following spring we have our annual 
regret when hog prices again are good. 

Now is the time to prepare to take some 
of that choice hog money next spring. 
Breed the brood sows now so they will be 
ready with fall litters. Many brood sows 
were sold last winter so the spring pig 
crop is short which is all the more reason 
why next spring prices will be good. Some 
of the corn now in the making can profit- 
ably be turned into spring pork, which is 
bound to again be scarce, by feeding fall 
pigs. Prime butcher hogs of 190 to 300 
pounds are the most in demand and these 
September and October pigs will be just 
that weight next spring when the prices 
take their yearly flight upward. 

True, shoats do not make quite the 
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There is only one thin 
the owner of any carn 
to know about spark plugs 


You may experiment 
with other things 
for your car—but 
none is required 
with spark plugs. 


The Champion Spark 
Plug Company of 
Toledo has simpli- 
fied this question for 
you. All you have 











gains in winter’that they do in the warmer 
months and it takes a little more grain to 
make the increase. One experiment sta- 
tion reports that winter feeding requires 
about one-tenth more grain to produce a 
pound of gain, but with spring prices for 
pork from one to four dollars above fall 
prices this extra corn can still be shoveled 
nto the pig pen at a profit. The hungry 
world will need all the meat we can supply. | 
Pork is the quickest of all meat to mature 
so if we are to supply the demand we must 
work our brood sows to the limit. Fall 
litters will go a long way toward relieving 
the strain and put the pork markets back 
on a normal basis. 


START CATTLE ON SWEET CORN | 

There are a great many methods prac- | 
ticed in starting cattle on feed and nearly | 
every feeder has a style which he believes | 
saves time and proves the best. Every | 
day we are hearing of some new sort of | 
practice to start cattle eating corn when | 
being finished for the market. The one} 
referred to here is where the feeder raises 
sweet corn to give cattle as a means of 
introduction to the hard feed that follows: | 

When feeding cattle, H. J. Meysenburg 
of Butler county, Nebraska, has a system 
that is both novel and interesting. His 
latest lot were purchased at a market 
and started on feed the latter part of 
October. At the start they were given 
sweet corn fodder, that is sweet corn cut 
and fed, stalks and all. He says that his 
experience has taught him that with cattle 
which have never had any corn it fre- 
quently happens that a lot of time is lost 
before they can be broken in to eat corn 
freely. He has found that by starting 
them on sweet corn fodder the whole 
matter is greatly simplified. 

The cattle at first ate the leaves and 
then the ears, the sweet corn ears being 
soft and palatable. After the cattle be- 
came accustomed to the sweet corn they 
were then changed to field corn fodder | 
which they ate very readily. This was 
followed by snapped corn and shelled corn. 
They also had a liberal feeding of alfalfa, 
getting all they would eat. By way of! 
change near the latter end of the feeding | 
period they were given a few oats. Oc- 
casionally the roughage was changed from | 
alfalfa to prairie hay or clover. The 
change of feeding had a tendency to keep 
the cattle eating freely. By following this 
method he was able to get them started | 
on full feed in a short period and the 
rations given allowed rapid weight gains 
to be made.—J. M. C. 














_ Every advertiser appearing in Success. 
ful Farming is guaranteed to be reliable. | 


to dois tomake sure 
the plugs you buy 
have “Champion” 
on the porcelain, 
and no matter what 
make of car you 
drive you will get 
the most out of 
every cylinder. 


There is an especially 
designed Champion 


- 
Ghampion e202" 
actor and sta- 
Tol e d oO decane engine. ¥ 
Dependable Spark Plugs Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion 
Regular Price 
$1.00. 














The Man—the Mill and Flour 
’ Making $150 
to $1,000 Per Month 


This is something YOU can do. Easily. 
Successfully. A clean, permanent, splendid 
business which farmers everywhere aregoing 
into—on the side, or by itself. No man too 
old or too young to start now with an 


Self-Contained, ii AMERICAN Self Contained 


ing and little power 


No experience necessary, One ~MARVEL MILL —Making Flavo Flour 


Your community needs this NOW. Big demand there for this better’ 
purer flour can be supplied by you at profits from $150 to $1,000 per month. E , " 
Our Service Department starts and keeps you going right. Inspected every eon ye a ed 
30days. Every bag certified. Mill sold on 30 days trial. Investment <a Phi a 
easily handled if you have as much as $2000 cash to invest. Biggest oppor- aoe ae © of 
tunity known oftoday. Write. Don't delay. oa <anb Gevnere 


Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. “3353 iret b= wiv 


——- P . = 


or & o oO Fi Si G Bren 


Insures greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, and best protec- 
tion from fire and weather. Specially adapted to farm buildings. 


LLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Chgote" highest quality 
sheets manufactured. The added Ke me indicates that Copper Steel is 

These sheets are also anexcelled for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, Culverts, 8) etc, 
Sold by weight by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’ jet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SALVATION IN: THE 


SILO 


An Important Factor in Food Economy 


T this time when the prob- 
lem of supplying food for 
humans and for livestock 

is uppermost in the minds of all, 
the silo cannot be 
overlooked as an 
important factor in 
solving the prob- 
lem. It is certain 
that unheard of 
prices will prevail 
for practically all of 
the common feeds 
and the growers 
and feeders of stock will give more 
attention than ever before to the ques- 
tion of economy in feeding. 

Silage is generally recognized as a 
good and cheap feed and when a man 
who has been in the habit of obtaining 
but very little feed value from the im- 
mense quantity of cornstalks he pro- 
duces every year begins to figure on his 
feeding problem for next winter, the 
silo stands out like a lighthouse in a 
fog. It offers him a means whereby he 
ean provide a large amount of high 
class feed and obtain it from a product 
that would otherwise be of little value. 

It can be assured that there will be 
more silos erected this year than in any 
previous year and the important con- 
sideration just now is that those who 
will want silos when the time comes to 
fill them should decide right away upon 
the kind, size, ete., adapted to their 
needs and provide for their erection. 
Unless early provision is made, it is 
quite possible that some who want 
silos will be forced to do without. 
Early orders will be filled for the types 
of silos that are purchased ready to set up 
but it is not at all certain that silo manu- 
facturers can meet the demands if prac- 
tically all who want silos delay their orders 
until time to store the silage. There will 
be a sufficient number of people who can- 
not make up their minds until the last 
minute to make a rush of orders at the 
time when corn is almost ready to cut for 
silage. This rush will be especially great 
if the corn ripening season is unfavorable 
and it becomes evident that much of the 
crop will not fully mature. The wise plan 
is to avoid the possibility of being caught 
in the rush, and possible failure to get a 
silo, by providing for one early. 

At a time when it is of paramount im- 
portance to exercise every means for the 
conservation of feedstufis, no argument 
should be necessary to convince anyone 
of the value of the silo. They are so widely 
and so generally distributed over the 
cornbelt that there are comparatively few 
cases where anyone desiring information 
about them cannot obtain it firsthand 
from a neighbor who has had experience 
in making and using silage. 
grower knows that there is much feed 
value in cornstalks and he also knows that 
but very little of this feed value is utilized 
when the stalks are permitted to stand in 


the field until after the ears are picked | 
and then pastured for a short time. Not| own silos, the labor problem can be solved 


only is the amount of feed multiplied 
several times by putting the crop in a silo 
1g compared with pasturing the stalks, 
but it also makes a more palatable and 
healthful feed than dry, weathered corn- 
stalks. 

Everyone knows how stock thrive on 
good pasture and how it seems that pas- 
ture grass is nature’s best food. It is not 


stating it too strongly to say that silage is | 
'extra acres can be utilized for growing 


the best substitute for green grass. One 
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Every corn | 


large quantity of the feed value of the corn 


|of pasture and hay crops is required to 


are burnt brown, the man 
with a silo is well fortified. 
He has a supply of suc- 
culent feed that will ade- 
quately take the place of 
grass and his stock does not 
suffer in condition. 

It would take the space 
of a good-sized book to 
— out all of the reasons 
or the constantly increas- 
ing popularity of silage and 
the many ways whereby it 
isarealeconomy. Some of 
them have been briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Silage is the best and | 
cheapest form in which a 
succulent feed can be pro- 
vided % winter use. 

2. iven amount of 
corn in the form of silage 
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tHe INDIANA SILO 
Fifty thousand are now in 
Pay —: on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren- 
dered everywhere—should be 

of idl interest to you. 

4 e ca ge ago ag is 
vancing the price of 
wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 

next spring or summer. 

a. us send you our ition—to con- 

tract now for your silo deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agents. 
INDIANA SILO CO. 

515 Union Building, | ANDERSON, INDIANA 

515 Exchange Bldg.. KANSAS CITY. MO. 

515 Indiana Building DES MOINES, IOWA 

515 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 











will produce more milk or meat than the 
same amount when husked and the stalks 
pastured or shocked. 

3. An acre of corn can be placed in the 
silo at a cost not exceeding that of shock- 
ing, husking and shredding. 

4. There is less waste in feeding silage 
than in feeding fodder. Good silage 
properly fed is all consumed. 

5. Silage is very palatable. 

6. Silage, like other succulent feeds, 
has a beneficial effect upon the digestive 
organs. 

7. More stock can be kept on a given 
area of land when silage is the basis of the 
ration. 

8. Cutting the corn crop for silage 
clears the land and leaves it in excellent 
condition for fall wheat, or other fall sown 
crops. 

The cost of growing and placing a ton of 
corn in a silo varies quite widely according 
to the local conditions and the methods 
employed. In normal times it does not 
cost more than three or four dollars per 
ton and a very large percentage of the 
silage is produced for much less than that 
|amount. Even tho the present high prices 
of labor should more than double the cost 

necessary in normal times, silage will still 
| be a cheap feed 
In communities where several farmers 





| to a great extent by exchanging the labor 
of men and teams. 
By the use of a silo and the saving of a 


crop that has formerly not been utilized, 
the effect is equivalent to enlarging the 
acreage available for cultivation. With a 
quantity of silage available, less acreage 


carry a given number of stock and these 





of the principal benefits which silo users! grains or other food crops. 
have derived from the use of silage has| No one can safely hazard a guess as to 





been in the way of piecing out their pas-| how long the war may continue but it is 
tures. In times of drouth, when pastures! certain that strenuous efforts will: be neces- 
: 











Yow are losing moncy every day you 
spraying your stock with SHOO-FLY. 
Guaranteed to KEEP OFF fies and many 
other insects. Ards in healing sores, allaying 
itcheng and preventing infection. 
Excellent for galls, also lice — 


and 
less than Se per animal per day 


Shoo-Fly= 
Bent 


to protect 6 cows 30 days; also 
tube sprayer. Name exp. office. 


Shoo Fly Mfg. Co 


1310 North 10th St. 


>» 


= oP. 











One Year to Pay! 


$ yo Se dase 


Polled | Durhams 


(Hornless Shorthorns) 
Polled bulls of quality, igree and right types. 
High-class herd headed by } — Hovewa, one of 
the breed's greatest sires. I canm-please you in a bull; a 
few females, too. I maintain a State accredited 
all stock tuberculin tested. Write me, mentioning 
Successful Farming, or call at the farm if you can. 


JOHN H. JENNINGS, Streator, Illinois 











Successful Farming advertisements 
havean educational value. Read them. 











sary to meet the demands for food for at 
least the next two years, whether the war 
continues or not. By erecting silos and 
storing large quantities of silage this year 
it will be ible to carry an increased 
number of livestock .thru the season of 
1918 and at the same time to have a larger 
acreage available for grain crops. 

The a on thing is to make your 
plans early and definitely provide for 
storing as sued silage as your conditions 
will permit.—A. H 


ae FEVER TREATMENT 

who keeps his eye open 
Ps si “ of milk fever it may seem strange 
that there are farmers thruout this country 
who have never heard of or used the 
treatment for milk fever in fresh cows 
which is commonly called the “air treat- 
ment.” 

Until perhaps six or seven years ago it 
was not known on this farm and in three 
cases since that time we have beenableto 
relieve cows for neighbors that surely 
would have died without some aid other 
than medicine. 

The first case, I remember, was for a 
neighbor who had lost most of his —_— in 
veterinary services because of incompetent 
ones nearby. This farm was called upon 
and tho up till that time we had made no 
use of the air treatment, still reading of it 
in a good farm paper . ade us pretty sure 
that it would work. The neighbor said 
try it as the result could be no worse than 
a veterinarians. 


The method was crude indeed. A bi-| 


cycle pump with the usual connection cut 
off and a goose quill for inserting in the 
teats was what we used. It made con- 
siderable trouble about getting the air in 
the udder but it did it and the cow re- 
covered. When we started working with 
the cow she did not even raise her head 
from the ground but in a couple of hours 
she was asking for her calf. 

With the other cases we used a milking 
tube in place of the quill and of course the 
job was easier. In either case there is con- 
siderable danger of infection unless care is 
used to prevent it eac *h time the tube is 
inserted. The only reason there was no 
trouble of this kind with the quill was luck. 

The dairyman usually has an outfit 
ready for this which only admits sterilized 
air to the udder. This, with precautions 
which should be used in the use of the tube 
itself, gets around most of this danger. 

After the air is in the udder it should be 
kept there until the cow is relieved or dies. 
Rubber bands over the teats will hold the 
air in altho in the first case we used strips 
of cloth. The air pressure is supposed to 
drive the blood away from the hind quar- 
ters and udder, and of course the air should 
be left until relief comes. 

Another point in favor of keeping the 
air in the udder instead of allowing it to 
escape and then renewing it as ‘the cow 
seems to need,.is that every time air is 
replaced there is the added risk of infec- 
tion from using the milking tube.— 
R. E. R. 


RAISING CALVES BY HAND 

After reading an article in the April 
number, I thought a few readers might be 
interested in learning how we raised our 
calves by hand. 

We had only one cow and needed the 
milk but we had plenty of nicely cured 
alfalfa hay, so after the calf had taken 
the whole milk for about two weeks, we 
steeped a kettleful of alfalfa hay using the 
hay for night and morning. 

A generous handful of linseed meal was 
put Sto 0 ciate Weeden. pat aes 

ured in and stirred, then left to 
near oom, was added as we 
— 8 

ta ha » vet detiee Mintel aie 
as tt. was old enough to nibble at it, and 
scintd cnn tenant Geka We 
raised one fine calf that phe last year, 
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Get more Crea 
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with a Eau De paroreer 


Speed-Indicator 


NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


_—— are the days when you are getting more milk in the 
pail, and with butter-fat at its present high price you want to 
be dead sure that you are getting all the cream out of the pail. 
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You certainly can’t afford to feed butter-fat to the calves and 
pigs at from 30 to 40 cents a pound. 


All sorts of ‘“‘claims’’ are made for various cream separators, 
but what you are looking for is ‘‘proof.” 


Here is the most convincing kind of proof that the De Laval is 
the cleanest skimming machine: 


Fifteen years ago there were a dozen different makes of 
creamery or factory separators in use. 


Today the creamerymen and large milk plants the world over 
use the De Laval almost exclusively. In fact, it’s hard to find a 
large cream producer or creameryman who will allow any separator 
other than a De Laval in his plant, no 
matter what the price. 


Why? Because they have found that 
it makes a difference of several thousand 
dollars a year to them whether a De 
Laval or some other make of machine is 
used. They simply can’t afford to use 
any other machine. 


This is proof of De Laval closer skim- 
ming that you can’t afford to ignore. 
Even if you don't separate as much 
cream as the creameryman, you can’t 
afford to waste it any more than he can. 


Your local De Laval agent will be 
glad to let you try out a New De Laval 
on your own place. If you don’t know 
the local agent, write to our nearest 
office for catalog or other information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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COMBINED WATER SYSTEM AND 
MILK HOUSE 

Nothing is more worth its cost on the 

farm than a simple water system to supply 

water on the first floor, if it can be in- 

stalled at a reasonable cost. When it can 

be arranged so that the tower supporting 














the tank can be turned into a handy milk 
house that will keep the milk and cream 
and sweet in the hottest weather, | 
there is no reason for its not being installed. 

Some farmers dairying on an extensive 
need a larger room for separating 


cool 


scale, 
with engine power, but for the ordinary 
farmer who is milking from five to a dozen 
cows, the house about to be described, will 
suffice. 

In short, the combined water system and 
milk house consists of a wooden tank over- 
head and the supporting walls of concrete 
which form the house. The walls taper 
from four inches at the top to an eight 
inch thickness at the bottom. This pro- 
vides for ample stress reserve, and forms a 
natural brace to the whole. 

The tank, eight feet in diameter, rests 
upon two by fours spaced upon edge 
eighteen inches apart. These are held in 
place by concrete plastered between them 
after the tank is in place and seals the floor 
of the milk house air tight. 

The windows have a peculiar arrange- 


into the window frame before placing in 
the form for pouring the concrete. In 
summer the sashes may be left out entirely 
or simply hinged to the top of the window 
frame and hooked to the ceiling ready to 
be lowered in time of storm or hard wind 
The rods help support the weight of the 


tank and lend an improvement to the 
appearance of the whole. 
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T he a plan shows the arrangement of | The one cow took less work, less feed and 


the supplying pipe and the pipe to the 
house. The dotted lines indicate under- 
ground pipe. 








| was time to start in the purebred cow busi- 


| stood such disappointments and had better 


ment in that horizontal rods are inserted next 


bull. 


|altogether different. 


two poorly fed. 


| flow of the one. 
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All of one side is taken up with the cool- 
ing tank and the table and drain. The 
tank is of concrete and the table of one inch 
lumber. 

Bolts should be inserted into the floor to 
hold firm the separator, or better still, 
two pieces of plank should be laid in the 
soft mortar flush with the top of the floor. 

A tank of one and one half inch fir, eight 
feet in diameter and six feet high, suffi- 
ciently darge to furnish plenty of water 
will cost about $35. The cement at sixty 
cents a sack will cost about $12, if the 
proportion used is six to one, includi 
material for the tank and floor. In roun 
numbers the total cost of the material is 
within $50. The pipe to run from the well 
to the tank and from there to the sink in 
the kitchen will cost an amount depending 
upon the distance to be spanned, and the 
size of pipe used. 

But the type of house and tank here 
shown is so substantial and simple that | 
not the initial cost but the length of time | 
which it will be serviceable, should be con- | 
sidered. 

In winter it is still as serviceable as in 
summer. The window sashes are inserted | 
and with the help of a small oil stove in the | 
coldest weather the temperature is_kept 
well within a moderate range.—D. 


PURE BLOODED COWS 
4 while ago a neighbor decided that it 








ness if he were going to keep cows at all. 
It happened that he was able to get a 
rather old Jersey with excellent breeding 
| and with a very good record at a reason- 
lable price. He thought this would be a 
quick way to get into the business without 
the outlay of much money, and I think 
that he was right. He figured that if 
he could get two calves from her before 
her usefulness ended he would have good | 
interest on his investment. 

The first calf which was from a pure-| 
bred bull was a bull calf. This was dis-} 
couraging but hundreds of cow men have | 





luck next time. When this cow came in 
heat again the owner was busy and not so 
very enthusiastic and she was let thru the 
fence into an adjoining woods where a 
little grade Durham bull was kept. 
Maybe this is the best way for breeders 
with this amount of persistency to end 
their pure blood business but it is too 
often the way. The chances are that the 
calf would have been what was 
wanted and things would have come along 
all right. The little bother that it would. 
have taken would not compare with the 
results in the years afterwards. In this | 





}one case it would have meant a trip or | 


probably two trips to a good pure blooded 
The distance was about seven miles. 

If it had been a half mile the bull would | 
probably have been used and the results 


The getting of su~ ess along the breed- 
| ing line does not seem to come in a few | 


| weeks or months or even in a few years. 


The man who likes a certain breed and | 


‘stays with it thru bad and good luck) 
will nearly always win out in the end but 


he must not let a few days of discourage- 
ment come in and spoil several years work 
if he is to make the job pay him in the 
long run.—R. E. R. 


VALUE OF GOOD FEEDING 
One cow well fed often pays better than 
The Ohio experiment 
station recently increased one cow’s milk 
production eighty percent thru better feed- 
ing. This extra feed would not have fed 
another cow but nearly doubled the milk 
The extra milk was pro- 
duced at a cost of seventy-three cents less 
per hundred pounds that what was given 
on the first amount of feed. The butter- 
fat cost twenty-three cents less per pound. 


pasture, less barn room, in fact less every- 
ems than two cows ‘poorly fed would 
have done, and gave nearly as much milk. 
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Buy Your Florida 
Farm Home Now! 


While land prices are low and demand for farm pro- 
ducts so great. Grow two or more crops a year, and soon 
make more than purchase price. 

Ready-to-cultivate farms prepared by business men 
and sold by Seaboard Railway start you at once. 40 acres 
and up: each with new house, oarn, well, cow, bigs; 
chickens. You can move your family right {n, 
go to work growing stuff without delay. 

' Prices low. Terms easy. 
Particulars tree. Write now. 


B. L. HAMNER, Gen. Dev. Agt. 
Seaboard Air Line RailwayCo. 
1021 Royster Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 

















Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
’ Est. 21 Years 1034 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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NT PAY PRICES 
for farming land. when such 
here, when 
on rich land near the fastest growing 
Com 'r,D.& LR.Ry.508 Wolvin Bidg.,.Duluth.Mian. 


opportunities exist 
City in the Northwest, when our Com- 
60: A. RICH MINNESOTA LAND 





a few dollars per acre will locate you 
pany stands ready to belp. ARNOLD, 
thout any down payment for 10 


years, interest payable annually 6%. 
Write, MRS. L. MARSHALL, 
422 W. 10th St. Des Moines, lowa 
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A PLAN FOR CLEAN CREAM 


There is not a state in the cornbelt in | 
which quality in cream and milk has not | 
been preached for years. There is not a| 
state where lectures and demonstrations | 
have not been given time and time again, 
in an endedvor to improve the quality of 
butter at the creamery. Some creameries 
have even gone-so far ac to buy their raw 
material on a quality basis and in most 
cases with good results, but they have not 
gone far enough. They have failed to see 
that playing good Samaritan in improv- 
ing auditions on the farm is the real 
basis for a permanent uplift. 

But the dairy department of the Iowa | 
State College has fostered a plan which 
will reach further than the creamery door 
and the effects of which will be noted much 
longer than merely while it is being 
launched. The instructors of the dairy 
department and dairy extension have put 
up a purse of $60 to be used in encourag- 
ing ® permanent improvement in the 
production of better milk and cream for 
buttermaking, an improvement which 
will reach to every farm in the state where 
cows are milked. 

The plan is an educational contest 
among buttermakers and the $60 is to be | 
divided into three prizes. The prizes 
will be awarded to those buttermakers 
who will have the largest. number of milk 
houses and cooling tanks installed in their 
communities in one year beginning Jan. 
1917. The moving of a separator from a 
dirty to a clean location will also count 
toward a premium. The buttermaker 
keeps record of every dairy improvement 
in bis territory. For every milk house 
built among his patrons he is allowed 
twenty points, for each cooling tank ten 
oints, and for the moving of a separator 
| a an unclean to a clean place ten 
pelts, At the end of the year he goes | 

efore a notary, makes affidavit to his | 
record and sends it to the secretary of 
the state buttermakers’ association. 

The milk houses must be sanitary and | 
used for dairy purposes only. They need | 
not even be separate buildings but if not | 
their connections with other rooms must 
be minutely described. A descriptionis 
kept, and if ible a small picture of 
each new building. Galvanized tanks may 
be used for cooling if well insulated. The 
cold water inlet pipe must reach to the 
bottom of the tank and the outlet must 
be at the top. Inclosed or at least shaded 
places are considered necessary. 

It is believed that these things will do 
more toward a permanent betterment in 
quality than could ony other. They are 
lasting and right to the point and it is 
expected that Iowa butter will take a 
mighty upward leap because of the plan. 
But it is not a plan for one state alone. 
Other states can do it as well as Iowa. 
It’s up to the buttermakers of every state 
to get busy and keep their butter in the 
running. You dairymen who are inter- 
ested in the dairy reputation of your state 
speak to your buttermaker about it, write 
to your state dairy Commissioner or your 
agricultural college. Do all in your power 
to stir up a sentiment against unclesn 
cream al at the same time make these 
definite steps towards its improvement. 














SWEET CORN FOR FALL FEED 

On most dairy farms it will pay well to 
pleas one or two acres of sweet corn for fall 
on If the farm is — close to a 
arge city or i actory one can 
plant several acres and dispose of the best 
ears of corn for remunerative prices and 
have the green stalks and small ears for 
soiling purposes. Sweet corn is an ideal 
feed for dairy cows, and where one can dis- 
pose of a portion of the crop for cash, it will 
pay to plant sufficient to supplement the 
pans one the early part of the fall. 


Pe 
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: | The wonderful Sharples Suction-feed varies the milk feed 
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The Eyes of Asnacion 
Turned on Her Farmers 


T last the American farmer oc- many big manufacturers in this 
cupies his rightful place in the country have followed the farmer's 
esteem of the world. Manufac-|lead. 

turers, merchants, bankers and city | 
dwellers of all kinds heretofore have | 
taken their food for granted and 
have overlooked the man behind I te of the ly hish 
the plow—the man who feeds them, |"", 5% ° er wor er. 
price of cane sugar—the principal in- 


Conditions today are such that the sredient of Coca~Cola—and in spite 
producer of foodstuffs is recognized |f the higher cost of its other in- 
as the mightiest force—not only in |gredients the Coca-Cola Company 
the welfare and prosperity of the|have not raised the price to con- 
nations of the world but in the sumers nor lowered the quality of 
very existence of nations and their that delicious and refreshing bever- 
peoples. age one iota. Like the farmers they 

have kept faith with the people to 
A noticeable feature of the situa- 


hich - . their own cost. 
tion, which has shown the Ameri- : } 
can farmer to be on a high moral|Pethaps the lessons of fair-dealing 


plane as well as holding an import- and helpfulness that the heads of 


P : : that institution learned as boys on 
ant industrial place is the fact that he tho fue Get Gheay end. goede af 


One of the most noticeable cases 
among those who have kept faith is 
that of the makers of Coca-Cola, 





. this crisis. 
—- - . - |us remember that the beverage 
trictically incressed his production ‘Coca-Cola, known as the National 
Beverage because of its great popu- 
larity, has proved itself indeed na- 
tional by doing its bit to keep down 
the cost of living. 


in order to prevent famine prices 
instead of keeping production down 
to force prices up. 


He has shamed the food speculator 
—though unfortunately his example 
has not been followed by all manu- 
facturers—particularly among the 
makers of so-called luxuries; though 
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_Famous Suction-feed 
Skims clean at any Speed” 
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when the speed varies, and therefore skims clean at any 
Every separator except Sharples must be turned 
at exactly the speed stamped on the crank—or you lose 
considerable cream. Furthermore, Sharples is 
—the only separator that delivers cream of unchang- 
ing thickness—at all speeds. 
—the only separator you can,turn faster and finish 
skimming quicker. 
—the only separator with just one piece in the bowl 
easy to clean, no discs. 
—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and 
once-a-month oiling system. 
Write for catalog today to Department S. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa., Branches at: Chicago, San Francisco, Toronte 
Sharples Milkers-used on over 300,000 cows daily 
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LETTERS OF A COW TESTER 


By FRANK 
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EAR DAD: 
have had 


lately over my experience 
Mrs. Scott 


Ww. 


Some of the members 
1 good deal of fun with 
with 


vho set the dog on me when 
[ stopped at her place last month. Thru 
this meident, however, and another unex- 
per ed | ppening of the past month, the 
cow testing work has come into a good deal 


1 Greenwood. Not all of 
ible publicity, but from 
alk I have ci aused I should 
of the people are aware that 
ty has such a person as a cow 


of notice 
this may be aesiz 
the amount of t 


say that most 


the communi 
tester 

Che trouble starte. wuile I was at Perry 
Lambert’s, about a week ago. It was a 
warm, sunshiny afternoon, and I had 


moved my testing outfit down to the 
water tank near the road, to give it a good | 
cleaning and to get my sample bottles 
ready for the evening milking. A little 
past four o'clock I noticed a trim-looking 
young woman carefully picking a path 


along the muddy highway. 

“Is this Mr. Reeder, the cow tester?’’ she 
asked, smiling, as she came up to me. “I 
Miss Carter, teacher of the District 
Seven scl I heard that you were to be 
here today and I came to see if you would 
teach me how to test milk.” 

Her request was an agreeable surprise 
to me, and after expressing my pleasure 
at meeting her I replied that I would be 
glad to teach her what I knew about milk 
testing. In the barnyard I found’one of 
Lambert's cows that was willing to stand 
while I milked a cup of milk for our pur- | 
pose and I immediately began to demon-| 
strate the simple operation of the Babcock 
test. Miss Carter did most of the work, 
while I explained the proper method of 
taking the samples, the amount of sul- 
phuric acid to use, the right way to add it 
to the milk, and the use of the centrifuge. 
She learned the various operations quickly 
and after the first test was completed she | 
made another unassisted. Shortly before 
supper-time she thanked me for my pains 
and departed for the George Lamson ta 
where she stays while teaching school. 

While the demonstration was in progress | 
a man and his wife had come plowing thru | 


am 





the mud in an auto. Within twenty feet 
of us a blowout had occurred and a change 
of tires was made. While the change was 
being made the woman in the car seemed 
intently absorbed in what Miss Carter 
and I were doing, but as neither of us knew 
her or her husband we paid little attention 
to them 

As I was about to telephone one of the 
members of the association that evening I 
overheard an astounding tale, which ran 


about as follows: 

“Why, Mrs. James, I could hardly 
believe my own eyes when I saw Mary 
( ter standing there in front of the 


Lambert place flirting with that cow tester 

Reeder, I guess, is his name. I never 
did like the looks of his actions and I don’t 
believe any good ¢ an come from his spying 
azound farmers’ places. How the school 
directors can rah children to respect a 
teacher who carries on that way with every 
tramp that comes along I don’t see. I 


know mine won't, and if Mary Carter 
teaches our school another year they will 
stay at home. When got home from 


town I called up Mrs. L: mbert and asked | 


her what on earth those two were doing | 
out there by the water tank. She said | 
that the tester was show ag Mary how to 


test milk but, I swan, it 1't look much | 





M. CHASE 
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There he was, handing her 


a bottle of acid—maybe trying to kill her 
for all | know—and she doing just what | 


like 


it to me. 


he told her to. I don’t care what they say 
about teaching agriculture in the schools; 
if Mary Carter would pay more attention 
to her regular business and ‘less to those 
new-fangled notions our children would 
be a lot better off. Oh, Mrs. James, I 
wonder what this neighborhood is coming 
to. 

I didn’t wait to héar. I had heard quite 
enough for one day. - All evening that ten- | 
party line was unusually busy and, thoroly 
disgusted, I gave up trying to get my 
number and sought what solace I could 
find in going to bedearly. Naturally I was 
curious to know who the author of the 
evening's tale was, but I tactfully refrained 
from asking questions. At the breakfast 
table next morning, however, Mrs. Lam- 
bert remarked that Mrs. Bennison had | 
called up the previous evening and had | 

wanted to know what Miss Carter and I 
were doing. Mrs. Lambert then explained 
to me that Mrs. Bennison was a cor- 

respondent for the Bonner County Argus, 
also the worst gossip in the neighborhood, 
so she feels it is necessary for her to know 
everyone's business 

I was anxious to get another member to 
take the place of the Scott herd, so when | 
I left the Lambert farm that afternoon | 
I went to see Mr. Lamson, whose false 
ideas of economy had not permitted him 
to join the association. He refused to 
enter his herd, but as I was leaving his 
place I met Miss Carter coming from her 
day’s work. Not a word about the previ- 
ous evening’s happenings had I mentioned 
to anyone, but as she was one of the prin- 
cipals involved I felt justified in repeatin 
the substance of the remarks I had hear 
over the telephone, and begged her humble 
pardon for m: ee her the target of such | 
malicious gossi 

The matter id not seem toworry her at 
all. “It was all my own doings,” she 
laughed. “I might have known that test- 
ing milk in school would be too much for 
this district. But we'll see. I intend to 
go on with it just as tho nothing had hap- 
pened. 
idle tongues to wag over. 


bad. 

I could not help but admire her pleasant 
philosophy, and on thinking over what 
she had said, I decided she had taken the 
right view of the situation. Anyway I felt 
better after our little chat. 


Among the Greenwood items tnat ap. 


ared in the Bonner County Argus | last 
‘Yiday was the following: 
The cow testing fever seems to have 


We at least furnished a topic for | 
Gossip is what | 
| this community lives on when the roads are 








struck Greenwood in its most severe form 
—so hard, in fact, that one of our teachers 
has felt it incumbent upon her to visit 
the barnyards of the nei moyenne in order 
to learn how to test mil In our opinion 
her time could be much more wrobtabiy 
spent if more of it was used in teaching 
the old reliable Three R's and less given 
to frills. Our farmers have taken care 
of their cows a good many years without 
the assistance of a country school teacher, 
and no doubt they can still do so. 


[ must admit that just before my con- 
versation with Miss Carter I was some- 
what worried over the apparent trouble I 
had gotten into, but by the time I read 
this item last Saturday night, I was able to 
join in a good laugh over it. 

With best regards for all the folks, 

As ever, 








June, 1917 
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20,000 Miles From 
Tires-Guaranteed 


Baten ter: chitin punctures, 
blowouts, cuts, bruises. 
life of teres. We absolutely guar- 
aatee any standard rubber tire 
to wear 20.000 miles if Highway 
Tire Protectors are used. 
Prevent skidding; keep 
tires cool, smooth, dry. Tighten- 
ing links iosure correct adjust- 
ment. May be put on and takea 
off without deflating tires. Steel studs grip the road, give 
tremendous traction power. Reduce gas consumptiog 
Damaged sections can be replaced in five (5) minutes. 
Save your tires, and tire expense. Highway Tire Protes> 
tars cost little compared to saving in tire bills. 
Write for descriptive circular and Pree Trial 
Offer. See for yourself. Prove our statements, 


BUKOLT MFG.CO.. 45 Secand St. Stevens Poiat, Wie, 








Wil. 

















A CREAM SELLING KINK 

“Does your creamery test your cream 
with a weighed or measured sample?” 
a retired creamery man asked me not long 
ago. 

ao am sure I don’t know,” I replied in 
surprise. “What difference does it make?” 

“Tf you are selling rich, high test cream 
‘t would make a lot of difference,” he 
ceplied. “Of course, you know that the 

icher the cream the lighter it is, conse- 
juently if the sample for testing is meas- 
ired there will be a smaller quantity in 
he test tube than if the sample had 
been weighed. See?” 

I saw, and upon investigation I found 
hat some other factors also make it to 
the seller’s interest to have his cream 
tested by weight instead of by measure. 

For instance, if the cream has been al- 
lowed to get very sour the fermentation 
will cause it to contain a great many tiny 
bubbles. This, of course, makes it more 
bulky and lighter in weight. If the sample 
for testing is weighed an accurate test is 
secured, but on the other hand if it is 
measured the butterfat content will show 
smaller than it really is. 

So you see the accurate way in testin 
cream is to weigh the sample instead o 
measuring it. Some of the more pro- 
gressive dairy states have laws requiring 
cream buyers to test cream by weight 
instead of measure, but even in such states 
the law is not strictly observed. There- 
fore every cream seller who markets cream 
containing more than thirty-two percent 
butterfat will find his cream check some- 
what larger each week if he makes sure 
that the buyer of his cream tests it by 
weight instead of measure.—M. F. 


SUMMER DESSERT FOR COWS 

After the cow has eaten freely of pasture 
grasses she needs a grain dessert to make 
up a full rounded meal and leave her satis- 
fied and contented. Unless your pasture 
is exceptionally good you will do wel! to 
satisfy this craving and feed some grain 
to your milk cows thruout the entire 
season. This need not be excessive but 
will depend on the condition of your 
ture. The best herdsmen use from three 
to ten pounds of grain mixture daily. 

The nature of this feed can well be 
varied as the season advances. Fresh 
green pasture grass contains much more 
protein than the dry brown forage of. later 
months. Excessive dry or wet seasons 
affect the growth and food value of the 
grasses. In the early spring a ration 
relatively low in protein can be used, 
increasing these feeds as the season ad- 
vances. Oilmeal and gluten feed mixed 
with cornmeal, wheat bran or oats are 
good summer desserts for the dairy herd. 
Cottonseed meal may be used but requires 
discretion in. hot weather feeding. Dis- 
tiller’s grains if cleaned up at each feeding 
are successful. Late in the summer silage 
together with a strong protein feed is most 
excellent.—C. G. 


FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 
Continued from page 12 


chance to see what deep plowing would 
do. 

“We don’t keep as many horses as we 
used to by three. We can plow ground in 
spring just as soon as the ground is in 
shape. Last June I plowed a small field 
of alfalfa that could not be plowed with 
horses and plowed with the tractor with 
ease. The ground was so full of roots that 
three horses could not pull one plow. After 
the owner of the land had given it up, he 
came to me and told me his trouble, so I 
went down with my tractor and did the 
job satisfactorily. 

“One thing that I like about my tractor 
is the service given by the company that 
sells the machine. They have service men 
who do nothing but look after: brokén 
down tractors and all we have to do is to 
notify them and they are here as soon as 





they can get here, free of charge.” 
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Ty AIT Dont pay double prices 
wr Zor Your Separator! 


LEARN HOW GALLOWAY PROTECTS You 
WITH PATRIOTIC PRICES—ACT QUICK! 


The farmer is being, hit harder than ever by higher prices. 
But my savings on Separators prove you don’t have to 
pay double prices. saa 




















COMPARE! iy ion senttay 2 


No Separator made at any price will 
skim any. closer, run any easier, or last 
any longer than my newest Sanitary model. 
Tests by thousands of farmers have proved it. 


on Separator until 
me Fgh eenpeets pate te ep 
once and for all this question of 


maar eaves vou big gon CL 


Low Priced Prairie Land 


Red River Valley and Southern Minnesota 
Land and Farms 


Producing just as much per acre, increasing in value faster 
than like lands in surrounding States. Located close to 
big markets, with fine railroad facilities, within the rain 
belt. Always big crops—This is your chance, write today. 


BECKWITH LAND COMPANY 
HIPPEE BUILDING, DEPT. A, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Boys, Girls, Pll Loan You Money 


to Make a Start in Life pe rrr ciickens 


pig, Pen of chickens 
or seed for an acre of corn, one-half acre of potatoes, garden plot, etc. Bea 
producer and helpfeed the soldiers, also make some money of your own, 


Now that our country has been drawn into war with Germany it is very import- 
ant that we increase our food production and in this the farm boy and girl must take 
a very prominent part. Let the boys and girls of America take the lead in produce- 
ing more meat, grain and garden crops. While you may be too young to go to war, 
you can serve your country by raising the food to maintain our army and navy as 
well as the countiess millions at home. Our factories must be kept busy and this 
means that the laborers must have a full dinner pail. 


Boys, and Girls of America be Producers 


as you can serve your country in no better 
way at this time. If every boy and girl 
raises a calf, pig, pen of chickens, acre of 
corn, garden, or helps increase the canned 
goods output, ete., two great purposes wil) 
be served,—that of greater food production 
and proot of your loyalty to your country in the present crises’ 


I Will Help You Do It 
80 write for my plan today. Complete plan and liter ature 
will be sent you free on receipt of the coupon properly 
filled out. Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 














E.T. Meredith, Pub.,Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 

Please send me without obligation or expense 
to me in any way, full information about your 
plan for loaning me money with which to buy a 





eos oo ehemee (State whether 
you want a pig, calf, or pen of chickens). Also 
tell me about the ways in which you will help me 


Mr Name Is 


BEB. osccccncees POSTOFFICN, «+. c++ see +* 
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THERE’S A TIME TO SELL 


Some Valuable Points on Marketing 


RCHARDISTS tell us that it is a 
good plan to prune fruit trees any 
time, any month, any day, but 

that there is a time better than any other 
time. This rule holds good with any 
operation on the farm and in the home, but 
many farmers and housewives fail to 
observe it. The chances are five to one 
that certain necessities for the home will 
advance in price at a certain season, but 
we fail to lay in a supply; certain products 
bring a much higher price at certain sea- 
sons but we make no effort to supply these 
products at that season. It requires less 
effort to produce these things in season 
but we never fail to complain about the 
price when the market is glutted. 

For instance, broilers are now (June 
ist) bringing double what they would 
bring in six weeks; the price of hens in the 
city markets at this time of year is about 
fifty percent higher than it will be in the 
fall when everybody’s hens are being 
thrown on the market. Eggs in March 
and April were bringing one-half the price 
of storage eggs cot about one-third the 
price of fresh eggs in December. Are we 
making an effort to get our broilers on to 
the early market? What are we doing 
toward supplying our customers with 
April eggs in December? Will our pullets 
be in shape to lay before cold weather? 

So long as city people are obliged to use 
storage eggs during several months, why 
not take advantage of the situation and 
supply these people with eggs laid during 
the season of low prices? Why sell our 
eggs to those who are doing this very thing? 
Again, why let the season of high egg 
prices slide by when early hatching, close 
culling, careful feeding and sanitary con- 
ditions will bring the eggs? 

Why sell a chicken in July at 15 cents 
or 18 cents a pound if hatching a month 
earlier would have commanded a price of 
30 cents to 35 cents a pound? Why keep 
it to a weight of four or five pounds and 
sell it for 40 cents when it was worth on 
the market 40 cents at one-third the age? 

Why feed a hen that has quit business 
for the next six months, to sell her at less 
than she is worth now? Are feed and labor 
and house room worth less than nothing? 
Your account book (of course you keep 
books) will show you that beginning in 
May the egg yield gradually and then 
rapidly decreases, which goes to show that 
the hens in about that proportion are 
“laying off” for the season. The poultry- 
man should know when his hens go “dry” 
as readily as the dairyman knows his dry 
cows. Week by week, until all the hens 
not wanted for next year’s breeding pens 
are disposed of, these quitters should go to 
market—there will never be so good a time 
as now. 

Use Business Methods 

\ thoro knowledge of the principles of 
hatching, brooding, feeding and housing 
are necessary to success, but neglecting 
the important factors of best time for 
hatching, buying and selling will mean 
either failure or much less profit tham the 
business can be made to pay. 

Unless poultry raising becomes poultry 
business with farmers, whether a dozen or 
a thousand hens are kept, unless the prin- 
ciple of doing the right thing at the right 
time is thoroly inculeated in their minds, 
the hen to them will continue to be a nuis- 
ance—a star boarder. 

\ farmer supplying a city trade with 
fresh eggs (when he has them) can store 
eggs, either in cold storage if convenient, 
or by means of a water glass solution, and 
so furnish good eggs during the season of 
shortage when his customers would other- 
wise use the storage eggs found on the open 
market. 


if 








aly of fresh eggs in winter he can furnish 
us customers with fresh eggs for table 
use (and at 40 cents to 60 cents per dozen 
not many will be thus used) and furnish 
his own storage e at the market price 
of storage eggs a other purposes such 
as cooking and baking. 

Eggs put up at home at the proper time, 
clean and fresh and properly cared for dur- 
ing the summer, cannot help but please 
the city housewife. The same customer 
will be glad to get the early broiler and 
later the roaster at a price in advance of 
the open market. 

The city contains plenty of “quality” 
customers, customers who are willing to 
pay & premium on superior quality. A 
good many farmers are availing themselves 
of the benefits of parcel post and are send- 
ing eggs, chickens, turkeys, vegetables 
and fruits, including boxed apples, regu- 
larly to their city customers. This method 
of marketing insures rapid transit, prompt 
delivery cal a regular supply. ithe em- 
ployees of many large factories and busi- 
ness houses are organized to purchase their 
farm produce together, directly from the 
farm. One man transacts all business for 
the organization, orders the required 
products, pays for the shipment promptly, 
and collects from each individual. This in 
the strictest sense is “‘From the producer to 
the consumer.’’—W. E. V. 


CURING EGG-EATING HENS 


Egg-eating is a particularly vicious | 
habit, not only because of the economic | 


loss it causes but also because it is almost 
impossible to break a hen of the taste for 
eggs when once she starts it. 

When certain elements are omitted 
from the hen’s bill-of-fare, she may attack 
her own eggs in hope of finding the 
material she lacks. Oftentimes it is the 
mere lack of oyster-shells (lime material) 
that causes this. As food first is applied 
toward the hen’s requirements for y 
maintenance, if there is not sufficient lime 
for both body and eggs one of two things 
happens—the hen ceases to lay or else she 
lays soft-shelled eggs. The latter kind 
make egg-eating easy. 

Sometimes hens innocently drop eggs on 
the floor of the house“or in other e 
places, where they get broken and start 
the hens to eating them. To prevent this, 
nests should be so convenient and comfort- 
able that the hens will always prefer to seek 
them when they want to lay. Many 
people neglect the nests; they let them get 
full of filth and vermin, and often they are 
uncomfortable to the hen’s body. This 
surely encourages her to drop eggs on the 
floor of the house or in the yard. 

The surest cure for egg-eating is the 
hatchet, but one often hesitates to use it 
on valuable hens. -In such cases a liberal 
use of oyster-shells satisfies the demand 
for lime, while in addition the hens should 
have plenty of meat scraps and green stuff 
and a pinch of salt in the mash. 

Keep some china nest eggs on the floor 
and roll them around every time you enter 
the pen. Not knowing the difference 
between them and good eggs, the hens will 
pick and pick at them until they decide 
that it’s no use. 

The tips of the hens’ bills may be cut 
back to the quick, so as to make them 
tender but not bleed. It hurts such hens 
to peck on eggs hard enough to break the 
shells, but this method should not be 
carried too far or it will prevent the hens 
from picking up small grains. 

Another plan is to fill an eggshell with 
meal and red pepper. After the hen 
samples this, she'll have a taste in her 
mouth that she will not be anxious to 


li the farmer has a limited sup- | repeat.—B. 8. 
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Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy ng strain, trapnested for 





Warre For Ir Now. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, $32 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
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f PLY y 
614 HOWARD ST., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, BASSAC 


descriptions. laot. ample instructions 
Send 2c . for 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D-24, Los Angelea Cal 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


8) bal f ° gE for 

Hatching at low prices.” Barred Rocks. &G. W. 

I orns, 8. C. . C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, 

B and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 
POULTRY FARMS, R.5, Goshen, Ind. 


CHICKS= === 


FIFTY aetts == te om bae 


. CaTaLoa .- 
BOX 0. JANESVILL INNESOTA 


DAY OLD CHICKS iSy%%c wauRl MAE 


and stock. Pine catalog 


All Send 2c stampfor list. 
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W.R. Watson, Bx 1616, Oakland Je 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
























BRAN FOR LAYING HENS 
All poultry feed is high in price now, 
and even tho it has been raised upon the 
farm, it is worth just the same price per 
bushel as if it were bought. Too many 
times where grain of but one kind is 
raised—meaning by this a grain that is 
used as feed for the.poultry—it is a com- 
mon thing to feed this and this alone, 
week in and week out. Poultry become 
tired of it and their systems crave some- 
thing else before the coming of green 
growths and the bugs, worms and grass- 
hoppers. Let me recommend bran as a 
wonderful aid to a one-grain ration. Those 
who never have tried it have yet to learn 
of one of the best egg producers we have. 
With any grain, and more particularly 
corn, bran is a great balancer. Corn alone 
produces fat, and fat is death to e 
production. Bran counteracts this. Fee 
some bran and notice the egg numbers 
increase. 

Here is the best way to feed it. Make 
three or four self-feeders, according to the 
size of your flock, of the closed hopper 
type. Make them about three feet long 
and the hopper large enough to hold a 
bucket of bran. Have a lid on this 
hopper to close it tightly, thus eliminating 
waste by wind and hens scratching it out. 
Feed bran dry, never any other way. 
Make the bottom of the hopper open just 
enough to let more bran out as the small 
quantity at the bottom is eaten. The 
bottom of this hopper should empty its 
contents into a shallow trough, not on 
an open floor or the ground, as this would 
mean waste. Compared with the price 
of other feeds and considering the benefits 
received from its feeding, bran is as cheap 
1s anything you can use fed in connection 
W with grain. Of course it is not a complete 
ration in itself, and no one should think 
of using it alone, but in connection with | 
any grain it balances up just right to| 
produce eggs, and it pays to keep it be- 
fore the flock at least: half of each day, 
where every hen can help herself. You 
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Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use in _ telephone systems of France, 


Italy and Switzerland com- 
bined. 


the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 


moon and back again forty 
In proportion to population 


the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal 
in two years to the total tele- 


times. 


The Bell System has about 
[twice as much telephone wire 


as all Europe. phone progress of Europe since 





can easily make the feeders out of scrap 
lumber that can be picked up on almost | 
any farm.—H. H., Kans. 


KEEP A RECORD 

How many farmers know what their | 
hens are doing? Proper records are .an | 
essential in getting the best possible re- | 
sults, yet only a few keep real records. A | 
thousand beliefs do not make one fact, 
and guesswork with poultry is operating | 
blindly. 

The grocer would close his store if he 
could not have books, for he could never | 
determine the relative profit or loss, the 
standing of his various customers, and 
which goods are the best sellers. Many 
poultry keepe rs, however, keep all their 
accounts “in the head,’ ‘and endeavor to 
letermine their standing at the end of 
the year with only the assistance of mem- 
ry. 

Try keeping books with the fowls, and 
the result will soon convince you that 
with good management the hens will pay. 
Under a good system of accounting you 
will be able to give your flock better care. 
It stands to reason that you can conduct 
poultry operations more intelligently by 
knowing the effect of certain seasons, 
different. feed, etc., upon the daily egg 
yield; the number of eggs set, and the 
a of chicks hatched and raised.— 
t. B.S. 


LAPEL FLAGS FOR ALL 
We believe all Successful Farming 
readers want to wear flags, so we | 
have bought several thou- | 
sand celluloid lapel flags 
mounted on pins and will 
furnish them to our read- 
ers at two cents each. 
Send for flags for yourself and fami- 
ly—two cents for each flag. Women 
and girls can wear these flags as well 
as men and boys as the flag can be 
instantiy pinned on dress, waist or coat. 


















‘phones to duplicate the entire 








the telephone was invented— 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
| phones are being added to the 
Bell System yearly—almost as 


a period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the 
telephone needs of the Ameri- 
can people with a thoroughness 


‘many as the total number of 
telephones in England. 


and a spirit of public service 
which are without parallel the 


world over, 


In twelve months the Bell 
‘System adds enough tele- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Learn How GALLOWAY 
Protects You On Engines! 
Get My Patriotic F Prices — See What Yo 


Stop — my t buy an engins oat. Learn what I save you 
the exact engine you want. my Patriotic prices— 

my way of doing my bit to help the men and women on 
the farm help the nation in the cry for bigger crops. 
Get my proposition. It’s a winner and will open your 
eyes to the engine business and how I save you this big 
money on engines by buying direct the manufac- 
turers, We make our engines complete in our own 
factories and sell them to you at who! 


eee to Own —Five Buying P Plans 


T= oo peut. f, power tet a 
ee eit 



















Successful Farming advertisements have an educational value. 








Read them 

















A CONCRETE CHICKEN HOUSE 
I am enclosing herewith a picture of my 
new concrete block chicken house which 


I built last fall. The blocks are 8 inches 
by 16 inches face measure, and 8 inches 
wide with an air space in the center which 
keeps the building from being damp. 


The house is 16 ft. wide, 32 ft. long, | 


and 4 ft. high in rear, and 9 ft. 4 in. in the 
front. The windows are screened with 
chicken netting inside. It has two open- 
ings in the front with muslin over them, 
so as to let in fresh air. These air spaces 
are at the top so there is no draft on the 
poultry when they are roosting. There 
are two small openings at. the bottom to 
enable the chickens to pass in and out of 
the house without having to leave the 
large doors open. 

The roosts are fixed so that they can be 
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=) | ficiency of protein in the other farm feeds | 


| skimmilk fed sour is one of the great- 
|est foes of bacteria that are common in 
the large intestines. Since nearly all ail- 
ments in the young chick result from 
intestinal disorders this fact is important. 

Skimmilk, fed sour, is greatly relished 
by growing chicks. As a rule it is better 
to avoid sweet skimmilk, not that sour 
skimmilk has any greater food value, but 
the danger of digestive disorders caused 
by changing from sour to sweet milk is 
so great that the safer method is to feed 
only sour milk. It may be fed along with 
ground grains in the form of a mash or 
as a drink. If the fowls have milk for 


withholding their supply of water. 


that skimmilk can ed to growing 
| chicks with awe profit than to any 
other kind of stock. In one experiment 


the chickens were grown on a diet com- 
posed largely of skimmilk, altho they were 
allowed a run of the fields during the time 
they were being fed this ration. It was 
estimated in this test that after allowing 
50 cents per 100 
and some other foods in pro 
cost of producing one pound of live weight 
was less than six cents up to three pounds 
each. The milk was fed sweet during the 
time this test was made, but it has n 





taken out and cleaned. There is not a 
single nail in the roosts, for wherever two 
boards are fastened together, that place is 
going to be a place for lice to harbor, if 
you cannot get the roost apart to clean 
out. There is not a place in the house that 
@ person cannot spray to kill the lice. 
Some people tried to talk me out of the 
notion of building a cement house, for 
they thought it would be damp, but I do 
not think it is any worse than wooden 
ones. I kept nearly 300 chickens shut in 


found that it is equally satisfactory, and 
far safer, when fed thick and clabbered, 
and the waste in feeding is much less in 
this form. 

Another Cornell experiment showed that 
in raising chicks up to eight weeks of 
age and using seven different rations, that 


| the flock which received cracked corn 


skimmilk mash and beef scrap showed 
the lowest mortality. ‘The skimmilk mash 
also produced greater gains in flesh on 





all winter and they never got a bit sick — 
1. H. P 


RAISE FALL CHICKENS 
Breeders of Tunis sheep boast that they 
can produce two sets of lambs per year, 
swine specialists choose the types which 
will raise the most pigs, but poultrymen 
have not yet emphasized two annual 
chicken crops. It is only during the 





smaller quantities of feed than did the 
dry mash that was used in the different 


| rations. 


Skimmilk promotes heavy egg produc- 
tion. The nutritive ratio is very narrow 
and it is excellent for balancing a ration 
that the mixed ins render too wide. 
At the Missouri station two pens of 
layers were given access to twenty-nine 
different varieties of food, each in a sepa- 
rate receptacle. At the end of the eight 





hottest months of the year that hatching 
may not be profitably carried on. As con- 
ditions now stand it is only a short time 
in the year that the brooders and incu- 


bators are busy, and the capital stands | 


idle the remaining time. 

Fall hatching has many advantages for 
the ordinary farmer, who uses hens ex- 
clusivel Work at that time of the 
year is more lax thus allowing more time 
for their care; hens which want to set are 
more plentiful during August and Sep- 
tember; then seeds are matured, insects 
are numerous, and the second growth of 
green feed is at its best. During the cooler 
months lice and mites are less liable to 
impede the growth of the youngsters, The 
cockerels, fall hatched, produce prime 
Christmas frys, winter broilers, and early 
spring roasters, when chicken flesh is high 
The fall hatched pullets begin laying along 


in April and May, when the others are 
ready to set, and consequently continue | 
longer in the fall and winter when fresh 
eggs top the market ». A. G. 
SKIMMILK FOR POULTRY 
Ul | the farm feeds available for feed- 

ing ltry none is quite the equal of 
for supplying the deficiency of 
protein in the grain ration. The skim- | 
ming of the cream removes the fat, but it | 
leaves practically all of the protein, which 
is the element needed to build up body | 
tissues in growing chicks and balance 
the grain ration for heavy egg produc- 
tio! There is no form of animal food 


so cheap and efficient for promoting the 
rapid growth of young chicks and heavy 
egg production among the layers. In ad-| 
dition to its value in balancing up the de- | 


and one-half months the records showed 
|that they preferred, (1) 118 pounds 
|eracked corn and kafir corn, (2) 102 
| pounds wheat, (3) 72 pounds millet, (4) 
52 pounds oats. Of the animal foods 
they consumed 324 pounds buttermilk 
and two pounds each of beef scrap and 
| fish serap. When thé fowls had both 
| milk and water before them they drank 
about equal amounts of each. This experi- 
ment showed that the fowl’s preference 
for milk is greater than for either beef 
scrap or fish scrap. In practically every 
experiment where sour skimmilk or but- 
termilk has been fed to growing chicks or 
to laying hens the mortality has been less 
| than among those fed other rations. Many 
|poultry feeders find it 
against white diarrhea among the young 
chieks. It is not a cure, and its use 
'after the disease has gained a foothold 
| is of little avail. 

| _ Practical experience and carefully con- 
ducted experiments go to show that milk 
has a greater feeding value, that it is 
more palatable, and can be fed with less 
risk and is fully as cheap as beef scrap, 
besides it has the additional value of 
promoting the general health of the fowls. 

} F’. 








WEAR A FLAG 
We have procured a 
uantity of celluloid lapel 
> ae measuring about one 
inch by three-fourths of an 
inch, which we will furnish 
our readers at less than cost—two 
centseach, The flag is mounted on 
a pin and, therefore, can be worn con- 
veniently by anyone. 







drink one should not make the mistake of | 


At Cornell, experimenters have found 





yunds for the skimmilk | 
rtion, the) 


a preventive | 
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BurnsKerosene 
“ALLWORK’’ TRACTOR 


Successful at all large Tractor 
Demonstrations last year Two 
years’ success with a host of 
satisfied and enthusiastic users 


Largest 4-Cyl 
On Any 3-Plow Tractor 


indér Engine 
















4 cylinders,S-in.bore, | Weighs 5000 Ibs. and 
6-in.stroke,750r.p.m. | develops 3000 Ibs. 
Develops28 draw-bar pall and 
and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 lbs.on low gear. 
bar. Two-speed trans- | Pulls 3 plows under 
mission working in oil; _ 
automobile type front | 4 plows under favor- 
axle; self-oiling steel | able conditions — 
gears, dust-protected; kerosene. 
radiator and fan that | 18-in. Ensilage Cutter 
cools absolutely. and 28-in. Separator. 
Tarns short in 12- | Pulls an 8-foot Road 
foot radius. ‘ 
: perettnotinaetieg tape 
today. Write for catalog. 











capacity. Self-feeding, 
Can't clog—automatic, 


OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE GEARS — 

Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline = — Pumps — Tanks 

, Water Supply Goods — Stee! Frame Saws 

Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 12m Sr. Cuicaco 
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$8.25 AUTO PARTS. 
Split Hickory Whee! & Top Co., 1104 S St., Gaciasati, 











Read all of Successful Farming ads. 




















FINISH BROILERS FOR MARKET 
It is a common custom to let young 
chicks grow Along as they will until they 
weigh two or three pounds and then pac 
up a lot of various weights and take them 
to town. This isa shiftless way to market 
as valuable a product as early broilers 
and it pays to have the broilers early and 
to put them on the market in the best 
possible shape. More and more the 
poultry raisers are coming to realize that 


early pullets will make the most money | 


for their owners, and that the broilers 
from the early hatches alone pay the cost 
of growing the pullets. 

Broilers are a fancy product and bring 
a fancy price, and it is to our interest to 
make them just as fancy in quality as we 
can. A poor broiler that has to be three 
months old to weigh two pounds is not 
to be compared to the plump broiler that 
is coop fattened and weighs two pounds 
at two months of age. It costs no more 
and probably not nearly so much, to 
grow the two month broiler than it does 
to grow the three month broiler, and you 
may be sure the month in the date of 
selling will make a material difference in 
the price. Hatched early and fattened well 
broilers will bring sixty to seventy cents 
apiece, while one is in luck to get thirty- 
five or forty cents for those hatched later 
or more slowly matured. 

As soon as the broilers reach about a 
pound and a quarter or a half the cockerels 
should be separated and put into small 
pens or large coops. Ground cern should 
supply the main ration, but they should 
have some other grains and some meat 
scraps or milk. Sour milk or buttermilk 
with cornmeal mixed into it is a 
ration. Feed often and all they will eat. 
Give some green feed such as cut lettuce, 
mustard, or rape. Be very sanitary in 
your care of them and keep the water 
and feed sweet, leaving no feed to become 
soured or filthy. A little permanganate 
of potash in the water will act as a dis- 
infectant and prevent infection. 

When the broilers weigh two pounds 
send to market or ship. If you are where 
you can command a special direct market 
you will get better prices, and it is very 
easy to find a market for the early broilers. 
The demand is greater than the supply 
usually, and well finished broilers-will be 
welcomed by almost any good hotel or 
restaurant. I never had any trouble to 
engage all of mine ahead.—L. H. C. 


HARVESTING THE GRASSHOPPER 
CROP 


Harvesting the grasshopper crop kills 
two birds with one stone. It puts the 
flock of pullets into fine laying condition 
early in the fall, and it rids us of a multi- 
tude of potential grasshoppers as well as 
old ones. Harvesting those within reason- 
able distance of the ordinary range of the 
chiekens is a simple matter, but it is only 
with movable colony houses that we can 
harvest the general crop. 

Movable colony houses that will hold 
fifty hens are not too large to handle, and 
then can be drawn out along the edge of 
the corn fields or into the stubble fields 
and the hens will get a large part of their 
living from the range until cold weather 
compels you to bring the houses back to 
the central shed. 

Separating the cockerels and pullets 
early is one of the features of up-to-date 
poultry culture, and if the pullets are put 
into a colony house at once and taken out 
along the cornfield you will be surprised 
at their development. They shou/d have 
plenty of grain at hand to fill u» on it 
when they need it, but they will eat much 
less when running on new range, while 
they will mature much quicker. It is the 
quick maturing pullet that lays in the 
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ing is important but quick maturing is 
more important and nothing can beat 
harvesting grasshoppers to bring this 
about. 

The grasshopper crop is the most im- 

ortant insect crop in the late summer and 
Fall, but it is not the only one by any 
means. Beetles and grubs on new range 
will add materially to the grasshopper 
diet. There are very few of these beetles 
and grubs that are not injurious to crops 
of some kind, and to some extent. The 
service rendered in destroying them is no 
small item, tho we seldom take it into ac- 
count when considering the trouble and 
expense of taking the pullets or hens out 
in colony houses. If we were able to make 
an accurate record of what bugs are de- 
stroyed, and what it has saved us to have 
them killed, we might be surprised at the 
figures, and we certaialy would find some- 
thing to balance against the cost of scat- 
tering our flocks over the farm.—L. H. C. 


CROOKED BREAST BONES 

Now is the time of year to prevent 
crooked breast bones in your young chicks. 
The fact that breast bones become twisted 
is because the birds lack sufficient mineral 
matter to make the bones firm and strong. 
By keeping the growing stock well sup- 
plied with lime and other minerals this 
trouble can be almost entirely eliminated. 

Four percent of the chicks’ ration should 
be bone building food. The average ra-" 
tion does not contain this amount. The 
grains have higher mineral composition 
than most feeds but even they cannot 
make the bone building content of the 
mash sufficiently strong. 

Fish scraps, fresh meat, skimmilk or 
beef scraps all supply the needed elements 
to some extent. nemeal or finely ground 
bone are the best and can form about a 
twentieth of the ration with good effect. 
This does not mean that charcoal and 








| new level of prices than it was at the old. 


brings down the price of goods by making 





winter when eggs are high. Early hatch- 








chick grit can be abandoned. They are 
still needed for other purposes. If the 
bone building food is supplied in generous 






op ee whenitisready. 
Save loss from sprouting 
in shock or shelling in han- 
dling. Thresh with your own 
help. Save the threshing bill. 
Hitch your light tractor to 


THRESHER 


Built like the famous Huber 
Western Special, only smaller. 
Big enough to be efficient. Small 
enough to be economical. A 10-20 
Tractor gives ample power for 
Thresher shown above. Any 12-25 
Tractor handles thresher nicely 
with all modern attachments. 


Write for details. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
924 Center St. Marion, Ohio 
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amounts you will have stronger stock and 
need have no fear of crooked breast bones 
developing.—C. G. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE 
Continued from page 5 


preference in shipping to food products, 
along with certain other sismmenditien nec- 
essary to the conduct of the war and the 
well-being of the people. 

These are some of the big problems 
which the war has thrust upon us and| 
which must be solved. In reality, the war | 
conditions affect us from so many angles 
that the majority of us have as yet realized 
but a few of them. Conditions have so 
changed that it is necessary for us to en- 
tirely reconstruct many of our ideas and 
to figure in entirely different terms. When 
a man thinks of feeding corn that costs a 
dollar, and perhaps a dollar and a half, he 
is likely to Seen nic stricken, but it 
must be remembered that prices in general 
have been set at a higher level and, if the 
opinions of best authorities are tobe relied 
upon, the profit will be just as great and 
as certain, arid perhaps more so, at the 


The individual as well as the nation has 
new problems to solve at a time like this. 
The nature of the farmer’s business is such 
that it is. most vitally affected by the 
measures now being considered by the 
government. We are keeping in close 
touch with these important measures and 
will keep you informed. Enough has been 
said and done thus far to make ft seem 
apparent that extreme measures will be 
adopted if necessary to supply the farmers 
with laborers and to insure reasonable 
profits on all the staple products they can 
possibly produce. 


Advertising is a distributing force and 





it easier for the manufacturer to get them 


LIGHT FOUR $1085 
Tractor—the most efficient and econom- 
ical power unit for large and medium size 
farms. Write for literature. 
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E-B (Newton) Wagon 


Backed with 65 years of experience. An 
excellent example of E-B quality. Light 
running; drop hounds; seamless skeins; 
angle steel grain cleat; spe- 
cial reinforced box bottoms, 
One of the many articles in 
the E-Bline, Look for E-B 
trade mark. Itis ourpledge 
and your guide to quality. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
aye with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





I like the news items for farmers because they 
tell about things which we do not get anywhere 
else. We have several other farm papers but they 
do not have anything like that. Pansh there was 

nore of them. The editorial comments are good, 
too, and I am glad there is one paper which will 
fight boose.—5S. E. K., 8. D. 

I will take the opportunit to express my appreci- 
ation also of your valuable paper. It is a real 
agricultural magazine—not an imitation as are 
some I have run acroas. The editorials I like very 
much and are on a par with those in the high class 
metropolitan magazines. Your opinions on current 
topics are always appropriate in the interest of 
the people.—L. C R. 


MAY BE A SINGLE TAXER 

Sometimes it is a good thing when busy to stop 
and tell an editor what you think of him and his 
publication. 

have not always agreed with you on your 
single tax ideas, but since our taxes in Illinois are 
doubling and trebling, rather think I will be con- 
verted to a “Single Tax.” 

Your editorial pages in last issue are chuck full 
of good common sense, and your ‘Inside Stories = 
Booze” should be in every — since the li 
industry is an unclean traffic, and born and ~ 
tered out of war conditions and should perish under 
the same conditions, hence, long live the mission 
of 8. F., and 
while we farmers continue to For more corn and 
bacon to feed the world.—G. 8. T., fl 


LIKES OUR S$ SQUARE DEAL 

I write this personal commendation on account 
of your deep insight into conditions and statement 
thereof in your wonderful ogteras which manifest 
a love of a square deal. ped out and sent the 
May edition editorials to ry eed, an able editor 
and lawyer in the East. 

I notice some small souls differ and ask their 
names removed from theists, also your honesty in 
publishing the communitations of the opponents 
of your magazine. 

would say for theinformation of any who are 
of above class and chance to read this, that most 
editors consign all opposing correspondence to the 
waste basket with a ction. 

I know I understand you from your policy and 
editorials altho I a met you and count you as 
ae w the highest esteem.—A. E. T., 


FOR NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


The 8. F. is really getting into proper shape and 
striking fearlessly and vigorously for the farmer 
and responsive government. April's editorials are 
monuments of historical facts and sign posts point- 
ing the way. 

our idea for promoting the interests of all 
agricultural pursuits thru a Chamber of Agriculture 
makes a long distance isolation seem near. By 
means go thru with it. 

The farmers have not been loyal to each other 
or to the men who fought their battles but instead 
have let him be sacrificed because he is still voti 
the ticket of his father and believes all his loc 
political omeises paper prints. 

It will be the greatest work of yourlife if you 
ean get him to think and act intelligently and 
cooperatively in some euch am organisation as you 
propose. Enroll me.—H. , Pa. 

ONE AMONG THOUSANDS 
While looking over the April number of S. F. I 


B. H. 8. of Ark., and one from Mrs. E. 

How any sane man with good moral character 
ean defe — | whisky is bependt my comprehension. 
Does not every man kmow that the saloon is the 
rendezvous of the thug, the white laver and all 
other vile characters? Does not everyone know 
that the saloon has polluted politics? 

Does not everyone know that a thing should not 
exist from which no good ever came? Everyone 
knows what the saloon does for individuals. And 
is not our nation composed of individuals collect- 
ively? How many of our once fair manhood are 
behind prison.bars because of whisky? How many 
who were once mother’s innocent darlings have 
dangled at the end of a rope because of drink? How 
many promising careers have been utterly ruined 
by drink? How many trusting wives wet their 
pillows with tears because of drink But the story 
is old, we all know it too well. Nothing can be 
vided unless it is inteviceal experience, such as 
that given by Mrs. E. D. 

I, too, have suffered more than pen can write, 
brush can paint, or tongue ean tell. The agony of it 


all is hidden away down in the deepest recesses of 
my heart. In the springtime of my life, when the 
tloom was on my cheek and hope was strong in 
my heart, I married a man who also had his ho 
and aspirations. But there were stcrms in that 
pringtime that withered the bloom, crushed the 
hopes and killed the aspirations. 

And the black cloud in which the storm origin- 


The hereditary crav- 


i sprang from the saloon 


ates 


ee 


keep up your fight against booze | 











for drink fastened igeokt on my husband and like 


»0a-constrictor crushed the higher, nobler part 
of his ma I believe he loved his wife and 
children with all the ardor of his soul, but the octo- 
pus drink had its tentacles fastened on his very 
soul and dragged him down to be its slave. 

Tears and ple did not avail; nothing could 
stem the current his craving for drink. 
suffered all the indignities that one dethroned of 
reason could heap on the helpless. Once when I 


had my two weeks old babe in my arms, he slashed 
my throat with a knife and I wi the blood on 
my little one’s dress. And still 1 that some- 
time he would crush the craving hed ink and make 


his family happy, but alas for that hope. Many 
times I have had to flee at night out in the snow 
and storm, barefooted, clothed on! in night gar- 
ments. [ have sought shelter in uy A barn, out in 
the fields, in out houses and even behind clumps of 
weeds. Stra is it not that this did not my 
love, —- di pet. My —_ for —~ > 80 
great and my desire so strong t peo might 
him that I denied everything for him and 
took i t all on myself. I told People: and even my 
ata thant neaend Bio. od in Heaven 
nows that I tried to be a wife and prayed for 
his reformation. Today the stigma my over me 
of having been a ng wife, because I tried to 
Geceive people into ving my husband 


Many } _ been the time when in my anguish, I 
would Thou forgotten me?” 
Tas done all this for me. How can any one 

8 _ ec that as : the same 

—— A ousands. was no 
drone among workers; he R.. 3 plenty of peney 
but he atit for whisky and when he died he left 
Peri wy pee meee A ' 
the boys, one of whom is a 


| 4 but th the saloon got the other one, and today 
he is a wanderer with ym 5 Ah 
soul, and he is still mother's darling boy. 

One thing I am giad of he is no common mur- 
derer. He was infil with drink and was 
attacked by another alsoinflamed with drink. And 
now you have my story; only one among thousands. 
How can anyone defend the traffic? 

G the 8. F. in its efforts to aid in eradi- 
evil.—Another Widow. 


LIKES THE NEW WAY 

When I read the article by the man from Ark., 
I thought of an old man I to know, who having 
made up his mind to anything, would then take 
the contrary side in order to set folks to te coun, 
now and then stopping them sag on enough to 
duce some argument either e ogee ot absurd, just 
to see them get what he called “‘all het up.” He 
usually succeeded and had many a hearty 
afterward. But on reading it over I came to 
conclusion the Ark. friend was in earnest, also, to 
of doing and thi up here, in error. 


cating thi 


ur wa 
In the first place, we farmer fo! used to raise only 
such 4-4, ea perishable stuff as we used, and 


when we had to haul stuff to town it was hay, oats, 
or something of that kind. We'd get everything 
ready at night, then hurry up our work and be 
away —_-s daylight. os Fe Freie: seed 
nally, an to sell at the it then 
to prokens disposed of, we ht. ak 
Pra of ait we er then wearily turned 
homeward, jolting in at the ‘farm gate about ten or 
eleven o'clock with a tired team and almost te 
weary to put in a half day's werk next day. 
grew ws o< that, so now we are enjoying the ne 
wa ood roads, auto truck, trip into Pht 
either in oo morning or cool of evening (while our 
work horses are resting in the barn) with our sur- 
plus garden stuff in the market before the —y & is 
gone from it almost, and a whole working 
spent in the field beside. Also the family have ia |i 
worked better for the little “leave of absence.” 
Doesn't it seem sensible and don't we all appreciate 
it.—Mrs. A. D. H., Wis. 


SAYS THE FARMERS a os 
Have he ust received my April issue of 8. F., 


was muc to note your article on, five, 
entitled y -t1-- the Farmers.” Gondi 


was particularly impressed by two letters; one from ) tions which the farmers of this state are pretty well 


aware of by this time, and which we are trying hard 
to remedy thru the state wide farmer's organization 
known as the Nonpartisan League, and would have 
had our object pretty well accomplished had it 
not been for a few brazen faced senators whom the 
food gamblers, millers, and corporations supplied 
with enough “financial nerve” to cause them to 
— the will of the people of the state, tem: 


=... yer, in two years we will try, as gently as 
possible, so as to not hurt the delicate fe of 
these self named ‘‘shepherds of the people,” to point 
out to them the road leading from the public trough 
at Bismarck back to private life where they have 
always belonged, as it is only by so doingthat the 
farmers and laborers of this state, as well as a num- 
ber of other states can extricate the “‘fangs”’ of t 
food gamblers and big biz in general from our flesh 
and he flesh of the coming generations. 
Articles of this nature will do more to help along 
our cause for fairer returns for our work than al- 
most any amount of “how to raise more, and how 
farm better” articles that you could publish. When 
et a fairer price for what we raise, I don’t think 
pabolgl is so empty headed that he will not try to 
increase production. 
I assure you ¢° entlemen that the farmers are 
mighty searce who don't highly appreciate and 
admire your courage in publishing such articles as 
this one despite the long and fearfully ul arm 
of the milling combine and big biz who can make 
the “free press?” of the country swing like a 
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may choose to 
point. Give us more articles of this nature; they 





weather vane in whatever way the 


will be ap; ted, and I don't think there will be 
a decline in your sub list on account of it even if 
you have to double or treble your present sub- 


aoe Ras 
a Rational | Cpeaer of Agriculture, such as 

you suggest, woul id, I believe, be of immense value 
to the farmers of the nation if managed properly, 
and if the farmers  . Lz a live interest in the 
organization.—C. A. D., N. D. 


FOR PROGRESSIVE POLICIES 
As a native of the great Central West I appreciate 
your essive and fearless policies and hope zou 
will continue that same spirit in the future. 
great independent farm pa of our countrg are 
the best agencies for the enlight htenment and better- 
ment of our farming communities. 
a —- to impress upon your readers, 


that, whil ities are commonly looked upon as a 
vicious t, they ought not, and need Fe neces- 
sarily be the drones and can the grafters. 


Our welfare is yey on our politics. Let's 
option af of oe +: commendab! 
new ngs is ie. 
As Americans Sy lg ny ey 
7 a B sno deal. Why not introduce a few 
ings each year? Don't wait for 


ahem fe the academician. If we will insist, 
we eam change the dictionaries. —3L M. &., Tex. 


FOR CLEAN SEPARATORS 
I just received the April issue and noticed the 
article on care of the separator. I hope all farm 
tty ag at? oo 

things on a farm ere are people whom 

never would dream of doing such a thing leave that 
article to be washed another day. not long 
ago of parties who did not wash the separator 
more than once a week. It is time there was some- 
ting Pane 00 puto step So Sat, For my part I 
rather eat my meals off of dirty dishes and 
go to bed in an unmade bed than to neglect a sep- 
If it is not worth ar ~ ieee it is 

ving.—Mrs. H. C. 8., Ind. 


COUNTY AGENT FINDS VALUE 

As assistant county demonstrator I am being 
constantly asked for references to certain informa- 
i to the farm oye quite Hy 
While a student s often referred to paper Sor 
authoritative articles and I meg tke t to it in 
my work with the farmers of this country.— 
E, L. C., Okla. 


INTERESTED IN BIG ISSUES 

Gem of exe Taree papers do wet take aides on 
great issues like the one which is sweeping our 
great wheat producing states, on the that it is 
——. but personally we can’t see w the lines 
ween polities and betterment of conditions 
Sor tho aoogin, heb el Fy by ad 

Nonpartisan Movement is without 
lines and paying no attention to pol 
and political practices, with just one object in view. 
“i. e.” the people and not a? ollar should rule, it 
is another Declaration of I mce no less 
enertens on the one on July ourth, 1776.— 


arator. 
not 


FERNI 
i age Oa ¢ M. 
of 8. F. comes out in favor 


possible stages of 
is for a hog why not for man or any 
imal? I firmly believe that the self-feeder 


i every f 
for it, and be ready to cha: the feed, increase or 
lessen it as needs may cate to the watchful 
feeder. There i is no potter ind= index to to beg feeding in 
the world than the hog himself you watch 


EXPERIENCE WITHOUT BALKY HORSES 
Ref to the article entitled “The Balky 
Horse,” C. R. does not tell pow, So anes» 
colt to be a true er. It is best to give the colts 
quite steady work but load light the week or 
two, and rest them often. hen you come to a 


steep hill or a Jong, , do not rush them at 
it; give them a short pu’ and “whoa!” Let them 
stand until wey regain their wind, and repeat 
the short They will soon learn to start 
at the w --* do it willingly. 

If che team stops, never start in to whip them. 
Wait until they breathe naturally, then give them 


the word to go. If you have a ort, steep hill or 
a mudhole it is enough to jump them over 
it. Thirty years experience in oe and city 


teaming no balky horses.—E. F » Mass. 


I read but little but what I do read must be such 
reading that interests me and from which I can 
benefit. So in subscribing to a paper for years in 
advance is only placing confidence in odvenes ¢ 
what I have derived in the past. All told 8. 
eh paper ae with interest in my A a 

. P. F., Io 











CAPITALIZING GOOD IMPRES- 
SIONS 

Many farmers realize that it is impor- 
tant to have their farms make a good im- 
pression on the people who see them from 
the road. They know that thriving crops, 
sleek herds, neat buildings and a general 
air of thrift and trimness go far toward 
raising the opinion which these persons 
will hold of the farm and its products. 
But few realize that something further 

is needed to supplement this impression, 
before it can become manifested in results 
measurable in dollars and cents. Arousing 
the interest of the passerby is but the first 
step. It will do little good if it is not 
followed by something additional. 
A motor party from a near by town 
passed an attractive farm and several of 
the persons were much interested in the 
fruit visible from the car. 
“T wonder who lives there. Does he 
bring his fruit to town, do you know?” 
one woman asked. 

No one in the party knew. Therefore 
the good impression which the farm made 
on this woman was lost as far as results 
were concerned. 

But on the other hand, if this farmer had 
erected a neat signboard along the. road 
giving his name, the name of the farm and 
the products raised, this woman would 
have been able to get the information 
which she wanted quite easily. 

And this is what farmers in many sec- 
tions are doing. 

The board need not be large. In fact it 
should not be too large, lest it repel atten- 
tion by being classed with the usual road- 
side advertising. But on the other hand it 
should be large enough for lettering with 
characters which are easily legible. 

It should carry the name of the farm, 
the name of the farmer, the chief line of 
products raised, and where they can be 
had, if they are handled by a retailer in a 
near by town. Some farmers also give 
telephone connection, and others add a 
happy little phrase or a catchy lineof verse. 
This is a good thing as it hates a good 
taste so to speak, in the mouth of the 
person reading it. 

If the farm is near a crossroad or a turn 
it is convenient and pleasing to add road 
directions, provided of course these are 
accurate. Some have found it well to add 
warnings of obstacles or irregularities in 
the road ahead, which prove very accept- 
able to motorists. 

Others have even gone so far as to have 
the signs illuminated at night. If electric 
current is to be had on the farm, this is 
quite simple and not very expensive. Its 
cost and upkeep are easily compensated 
by the reputation and prestige which this 
will gin tet the farmer in the surrounding 
country. 

But whatever he includes in the sign- 
beard and its arrangements, the farmer 
should not forget that his products are 
being advertised by this means and that he 
should make the board count toward con- 
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N the Middle Atlantic States 
where farm enius succeeds at 
everythin}, from fruit Browind, 

to dairyin3, from intensive truck- 
in, to the most diversified of 
general farming, Firestone Tires 


are held in high respect. 


The sound, conservative, far- 

sighted farmers of this repion feel 

a kinship with Firestone ideals, 

with Most Miles per Dollar and 

express their friendly attitude by 

merous buyin ry Firestone 
ires and you'll do likewise. 
for ihe pane of your decor andthe 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron,O. Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 








verting the farm’s good appearance into 
income from the people who are attracted 
by it.—C. M. A. 


NATIONAL TRACTOR DEMON- 
STRATION 


Hundreds of thousands of farmers saw 
the different makes of tractors put thru 
their paces at the demonstrations held 
last year. One big demonstration will 
be held this year and the date has been 
set for August 6-10. Fremont, Nebraska, 
is the place selected and more than 3000 
acres of land have been secured for use in 
this demonstration. 

A visit to one of these demonstrations | 
is a liberal education along the line of | 
power farming. It is just the place fer 
the fellow who wants “‘to be shown”. He 
has an opportunity to examine the various 
makes, styles and sizes of tractors and 
compare their work in a way that he 














could not do by any other means. 


The Greatest Automobile 
Signal Ever Produced 


THE 


LIBERTY 
BELL 


A truly American signal 


It stands for freedom from the mapy obnoxious noises of other devices, and 
from road delays, because it demands and quickly secures the right of way. 

This advanced, patented type of signal is 200% efficient. It flashes a bright red 
light through prismatic lenses when bell rings. A beautiful ornament, strongly 
made, will last a lifetime. Can be easily and quickly attached t> any car. Made in 
three sizes. 

The enthusiastic approval of thousands of discriminating automobile owners and the repeat orders 
from dealers prove that the “LIBERTY BELL"’ is just what motorists want. 

To introduce this ‘‘signal of distinction’’ we are making a very attractive offer, but only to 
those who write for it promptly. It's a chance to make some money and get a better signal. 


The Liberty Bell Company 
407 Superior Arcade Cleveland, O. 










No. 1 Bell 
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A FEW HOLL YHOCK SUGGESTIONS 
Among the highly prized, old-fashioned 
perennials there is no flower that will take 
the place of the hollyhocks. There is a 
richness of color, ranging from the bright- 
est yellow and red to pure white, and a 
sturdiness about these old style flowers 
that have made a lasting impression on 
everyone who has had. them, and 
especially those who recall the early days, 
with all the charms of the old country 
home . 

None of these old-fashioned flowers will 
yield more readily to a few modern touches 
to improve the rich display more quickly 
than the hollyhock. 

In the olden days they were too often 
neglected, and simply allowed to grow 
and seatter their seeds for future plants. 
Now, with rich sandy soil, and an occa- 
sional application of well rotted, stable 
manure, these perennials will produce 
much larger and finer flowers than when 
neglected. 

To secure the best, results, the seeds 
should be sown in June or July, and the 
small plants cared for in such a manner as 
to prevent being choked out by weeds and 
grasses, and then in autumn, when the 

_ plants have five or six leaves, they should 
be carefully lifted and transplanted to 
their permanent locations. 

They should be used as a background 
for lower plants, or for a screen to obscure 
some unsightly object, and should be 
planted from two to three feet apart. 

The soil ought to be rich and somewhat 
sandy, and stable manure should be spaded 
into the lower portion of the soil which 
should be at least a foot in depth, 
subsoil should be suchas to permit of good 





The | the cactus will thrive. —J. T. 


drainage, not allowing the upper earth | 


to remain wet or soggy during early spring. 
Stakes can be used in the rear of the har 
ier stalks to help sustain the masses of 
fine large flowers.—J. T. T. 


ICE PLANTS IN SUMMER 

‘The delicate foliaged ice plant and dew 
plant need less moisture than most persons 
seem to think. 

If these plants are given a light sandy 
soil not too rich in plant food, and water 
is withheld in hot weather only in mod- 
erate amounts, the plants will develop 
much more beautifully and retain their 
handsome leaves much longer. Too much 
water causes the roots and stems to 
become diseased and much finer plants 
can be grown if kept a little on the dry 
side 

lo observe these delicate plants gives 
the impression that much moisture 
required to produce them, but this is a 
mistake. 

If successfully grown the plants can be 
as house plants early in 


1s 


taken indoors 

autumn. 
Seeds sown in June will develop quite 

rapidly, and will produce plants of suffi- 

cient size for outdoor beds or house plants. 
Avoid the hot rays of the sun, but do 

xpect them to succeed in too much 
H. M.M 


nowt e 


shade 


WINTER BLOOMING GERANIUMS 

If geraniums are wanted to flower dur- 
ing the winter raonths, we must begin 
during June or July to prepare the plants 
for the period of flowering. 

Start cuttings from old plants, or secure 
plants from a florist that are about the 
two inch size. Pot these in three and a 
half or four inch pots and encourage to 
grow by feeding the soil a little liquid 
manure about twice a month. Keep the 
earth quite moist and produce a strong 
Vigorous growth, but not too heavy during 
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the summer months. Never permit any 
buds to open. Pinch them off and when 
autumn approaches do not moisten the 
soil so frequently and allow the wood to 
become more ripened and hard. Do not 
repot but keep the plants root bound. As 
cold weather approaches cease removing 
the buds and the plants will then put 
forth strong thrifty buds and bear 
clusters of very rich bloom. 

The reds and salmon pinks are the best 
for winter blooming altho an occasional 
white will do well. 

Another plan to secure good winter 
blooming geraniums is to sow the seeds | 
of the geranium in boxes or outdoor beds | 
in June. When the plants are three or 
four inches in height transplant to three 
of four inch pots and treat as you are told 
the cuttings should be, getting a strong 
vigorous growth but pinch ing off the buds 
until pm godine dem pe ~ — will be 

A 


different colors. 
DRY PLACE | FOR CACTUS 

To give the cactus its needed care we 
must remember the native country of 
these plants is hot and dry. To make 
a cactus bloom in autumn and winter, 
place the pots containing the plants in 
as hot and dry a place as you can find 
about the premises, and do not give them 
any attention. Put them out in June 
and leave during July and August. In 
September bring to the porch or into the 
house if the nights are quite cool and give 
the soil very little moisture. ‘The bloom 
should be abundant and very rich in color. 

Such care would kill other ome but 


TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS 
FERN 


The asparagus sprengeri fern fre- 
quently gives disappointment by turning 
yellow. during the warm, long summer 
days. When the delicate foliage turns 
color it is evident the plant needs a rest. 
This can be given it, and after the period 
of rest the foliage is usually more dense 
and beautiful than ever. 

The fern needs a dry soil during this 
period and moisture should be applied 
very sparingly for about a month, when 
it may be gradually increased until the 
foliage shows it is starting out anew. In 
a short time the plant will befully recovered 
and will be finer than ever. 

The new foliage starts out from the 
older shoots and this is the reason it 
is best not to trim off the portions turning 
yellow until the plant has been given its 
needed rest. Ts pe “wy of rest is often 
needed in June. 


COFFEE GROUNDS FOR ANTS 

If ants are found infesting the soil about 
flowering plants in beds, pots, or boxes, 
use coffee grounds to remove the trouble- | 
some pests. Some folks think coffee 
grounds act as a fertilizer. 
~ grounds are almost worthless as such, 


but the y will rid the plants and surround- | | 


ing soil of ants. 

Scatter the coffee grounds freely over 
the surface of the soil about the growing 
plants and if the plants are growing in 
either pots or boxes, ridge or heap the 
grounds up about the edges of the vessel 
containing the earth and wet the grounds 
frequently. 

This remedy is safe and is a sure one to 
rid the place of the large numbers of ants 
that sometimes make it impossible to grow 
house plants successfully. 

These ants are the worst during June or 
July, but are apt to be a nuisance during 
most any time of the yvear—H. M. M. 
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COMPANY 
129 Chicago 


Every Neighborhood 
MEAD 22 Devi 





— Travel by Water — 
Include in Your Itinerary the 
DELIGHTFUL 26 HOUR OCEAN TRIP 


SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND 


The Twin Palaces of the Pacific 


§. §. GREAT NORTHERN 
§, S$, NORTHERN PACIFIC 


SAME TIME AS FASTEST TRAINS 
Direct Connections With 
Grt.Nor.Ry., Nor.Pac.Ry.,C.B.&Q.Ry., 


— Stopovers at — 
GLACIER & YELLOWSTONE PARKS 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Folders 
H.A. Jackson, G.T.M.G.N.P.S.S. Co. 
Dept. 22, SAN FRANCISCO 











Cut ve profits, We fj 
pies ckemrate Z 


Soh gamete | 
Write For Big Catalog 


It describes and pictures hundreds 
of shoes. Best v ry Big bargains. 
Pe ee 
- We send it Tree. 
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KODAK F INISHING 








The truth is | 


L=t Experts finish what your Kodak began’ 

| Our liberal offer good until August Ist, 1917 

We finish one roll (only) six exposure film any size 

furnish six select prints for 25c with order Better Pic- 

tures from each exposure. Fewer Failures from each 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


T.V.MOREAU CO. , 634 Nicollet Ave.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER tracts and” Riis’ all 


and kills all 
ee ae Convenient, 
cheap. Lasts alt 
season. Made of 
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HOME WEAVING ‘ox’ $8.50 
Dig onel ne mare Cotend tor then com book, tk toliealh 





about weaving and our wonderfu! $8.50 and other looms. 
| UNION LOOM WORKS, 264 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 
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| Install the Genuine 


LEA ELS 
7. 


PISTON RINGS 


lami lslace meh acts 


Less Carbon 


VIILIPLIL EL: 


then ‘aa — difficul 
them. you have any difficulty getti 
them, write us. We'll see you are supplied 


Send for Free Booklet 


““To Have and to Hold Power."" You need It. 
sStestt ‘ 
McQuay orris Manufacturing Co. 


Cr _____ 


. 10,000 Miles 
; Guarantee on 


MAHA AAAS ASE OSO CANON 





substantial tools and 
more combined at 
low pitee ready for 
repair work in this 


Stewart 


Handy 
Worker 


Includes a strong vise, up to 434 inches, 4 inch jaw; pipe 
vise up to 14% inch pipe: two speed 4 press; substan- 
tial anvil; three « eng wee 5 inches x 1 inch, 
cutting hardie, ete eighs, xed, 90 Ibs. Complete 
only $14.00. With it you can keep your farm equip- 
ment, aut ie, ete., in work order—save 
time and 3° Get one your er or send 
$2.90 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


A609 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Rifles 
Given 


Handsome, 22-~aliber 
Hunting Rifles, fully guar- 
anteed, will be given away 
as a reward for a favor 
which most boys can do in 
a few hours, during spare 
time. Rifles are 30 inches 
over all. Barrel is 16 inches 
bronzed, rifled with the 

atest care, and a 

t-up steel jacket. 


COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
Will be sent you, also de- 
taile of splendid plan 


SIXINONE 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


© Women’s Conment F 

All women are invited to state their views or 
criticisms briefly on any subject they see fit, and 
we will publish as many letters each month as 


our space will permit. Successful Farming is in 
no way responsible for the views exp: herein. 


IN RESPONSE TO CONSERVATION CRY 

I have been wanting to write for some time, but 
being a woman my opinions are usually given a tol- 
erant smile, so I hesitated. 

First, the country is resounding with the ery of 
| conservation of food stufis. We have not always 
| @ good garden, but when I did I had always a good 
| deal left in the ground. Why? No market and no 
way to can it. 
| Now how are we going to help our country? 
Why doesn’t some patriotic manufacturer offer 
| canning outfits to be paid for with the first canned 
- We have very little fruit in this country, but 
ean usually raise plenty of vegetables. 

} want a canner and so do lots of people, but one 
hates to eternally have to meet with a smile for 
waging every new thing that comes along. 

Another thing I want to get out of my system is 

e vation of stock. There has been enough 
stock lost in our community to feed a good many 
families with meat. Why? No shelter and not 
enough hay. 

Why do bankers give credit to men who have 
more stock than they can shelter? If they refused 
credit on unhoused stock, they would soon be 
housed and so the farmer, the banker and most of 
all the stock would be protected. 

Editor. It is not necessary to wait for a com- 
mercial canner before beginning to save garden and 
orchard products, Fit the washboiler or a bi 
kettle with a false bottom and a tight cover and boll 
the cans of food the length of time given for a hot 
water bath outfit in government bulletins and so 
forth. Send to Mr. O. H. Benson, Office of Exten- 
sion Work, Washington, D. C., for cold pack can- 
ning bulletins. They are free. 


WOULD LIKE MORE ABOUT FOOD COM- 
BINATION 


lam writing to tell you how we have read with 
interest the articles entitled ““The Inside Story of 
Booze.”’ Wish more could read them. Also was 
pleased to read “Tips On Menu Making,” and 
would love to see many more. Please tell us how to 
serve meals in three, four, and five courses. I am 
at a loss to know just what to serve first, @te., etc. 

ldo not understand the combinations of food as 
I would like to and would like more information 
along this line. 

We voted Montana dry last fall. I am a white 
ribboner W. C. T. U. and like the talks on booze.— 
Mrs. T. M. P., Mont. 


BEST WAY IS TO STOP MAKING IT 

I want you to know that I am well pleased with 
your paper. The Inside Story of Booze is just fine. 
I guess you have enough subscribers without 8. 8. 
of Kentucky who wants his rights. 

Our school teacher is an anti. He said in Sunda: 
school, the way to stop drunkenness is to take o 
taxes and make whisky cheap and plentiful. I 
suggested a better way would be to do as Russia 
has, stop making it, The teacher said that is taking 
the liberty from the people. If I were a trustee I 
would never hire an anti teacher —W. D., Texas. 


LIKES OUR GARDEN AND POULTRY 

I am in receipt of ‘the February and March 
numbers of S. F., and I want to say to you they are 
simply great. What pleases me most in their 
make-up is the space devoted to garden, fruit, and 

nultfy; also its cleanness of matter. I do not see 
_ you can better it a great deal. It is truly a 
leader of this class of literature, and I am going to 
help you to a few subscribers in the near future. 
My wife kicked when she thought she wasn't to 
have 8. F every month and looks for it as eager 
as I do, and when it comes, grabs it at once, so 
reckon yu will find me on your mailing list as 
long as I can get the price.—R. W. B., N. Y. 

WHEREIN WE DIFFER 

Having just finished wading your editorial com- 
ment in the April issue of 8. F., I cannot help but 
write and express my appreciation at having found 
one magazine that dares to express an opinion other 
than the set JS ae 
newspapers and magazines these days.  =— 

"t know why it is, but your magazine is the 
first book I have had the e of reading that 
did not have the “all one-sided” view of the impor- 
tant matters of the day.—Mrs. W. C. W., Ore, 





JAPANESE STYLE 
We have but one fault to find with 8. F. and that 
is that we can’t get a separate copy for each one of 
the family to read when it arrives. We dauble up 
and in to read it from the Home Amusement 
.? back to front cover, Japanese style.—~—Mrs. 
F. E. H., Tenn. 


We are now on our own farm and do not have to 
pay rent and we can hardly believe it is true..--I like 
to read on the breeding of horses and hogs and how 
to better stock i I 


horses and hogs. so far. 
I like to crochet too, but have a preference for 


yokes. 
I don’t think your ine could be better.— 
V. L., Ind. — 


I am always anxious to get tho maper to see the 
Points on Etiquette, fashions, and crochet work. 
I am just learning to crochet do not know much 
about it. I hope to see some easy patterns in the 
next paper.—O. E., Okla. 


























and Machinist Training School. Jour- 
neyman course completed in one 
year. Elaborately equipped machine 
shops and e. Skilled mechanics 
. leo twelve weeks’ 

courses in Traction Engine and the 
utorcobile. Trained men in alk 


war pro- 

. For years the 
Mechanical Trade 

in the eountry. 

Enter any time. for 
Add 


Keep Extra Tires Handy 


Convenient and safe in these light, strong, 
McKINNON TIRE HOLDERS 











| Wetson Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Weshingtea, DB, 
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SUPPLIES 





EEDSMEN tell us that 
S the demand for early a 5° 
garden~seeds has been 
the greatest in their experi- 
ence. There are many now 3 
a ying exceedingly high prices 
for »otatoes and other food 
stufis who realize that a gar- 
den would cut the table bill 
in two. 
On the farms, we seldom 
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FOR CANNING 


By DORA L. THOMPSON 


most of the work out of doors 
in the shade of a big elm tree. 
This is much more ble 
than working in ahot kitchen. 
Besides, it keeps all the muss 
: and litter out of the house. 

- The cost of a steam pres- 
sure boiler such as ours 1s) 
$10. It will hold 14 No. 3) 
a cans or 18 No. 2 cans. The} 
¥. sealing outfit used for tin cans | 
cost us $10 more. It con- 
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lack good gardens. In fact, 
we generally have so much a 
garden truck that a large share of it is 
wasted. This is where the canner comes 
in. There is no good reason why most of 
the vegetables now wasted should not be 
canned for winter use. There is likewise 
no good reason why the fresh meats of 
winter should not be canned for summer 
use. We have too long thought that the 
canning of vegetables belonged to the 
factories. To can vegetables is practically 
no more difficult than to can fruit. 

There are various types of canners. 
One mother-daughter club in this state 
recently exhibited 2300 cans of vegetables 
and fruit. The president of the club 
stated that the members had used every- 
thing from tin pails, bushel baskets, and 
washboilers to commercial canners. There 
are canners advertised that have stove 
and boiler or vat for holding water, con- 
nected. In these the temperature of the 
water cannot be raised above the boiling 
point. Their advantage over the wash- 
boiler on the kitchen stove is the fact that 
they are light and easily carried around 
out of We have known several 
successful farm who used feed 


doors. 


women 


4 Kkers tor canners. 
go, when we were living in 
Oklahoma, we studied how we might 


; 


ls of peaches that were not 
of the best shipping varieties. The hogs 
were furnished peaches such as we had 
often paid $2 per bushel for in Wisconsin. 
We decided to try canning some and to 
send them north for sale. 

We bought a small steam pressure can- 
ner known as home size. It is made of 
boiler plate riveted together. _ The lid 
may be screwed so tightly in place that 


a » the bus 


little steam can escape. The boiler or 
retort, as it is called, is provided with a 
safety valve, pet cock, and steam gauge. 


By adjusting. a small weight on a lever, 
we can regulate the steam pressure from 
5 to 20 pounds to the square inch. The 
thermometer for the latter pressure regis- 
ters 2060 degrees. 

The excessive heat that may 
ined by steam pressure makes it possible 
» kill all spores and bacteria that cause 
ermentation in a comparatively short 


Le ob- 


This is one advantage of the steam 
It may be put to other 
canning. The toughest of 
ts may be made tender when cooked 

r an hour at 250 degrees temperature 
An aluminum pressure canner, it seems to 
me, would be a fine type for the farm 


ne 
ressure type 


beside 
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home. It is light and fitted for many uses 

Our steam boiler is heavy. It was 
intended for use upon an ordinary cook 
stove As merely the base of the retort 


was in contact with the fire we found that 
it took a very hot fire to get the required 
heat Then too, the boiler radiated so 
aa 

we must construct an out of doors fire- 
place for it. This consists of two stone 
\ s with rods across the middle to sup- 


the boiler. The top is sealed over 
ind the retort and stove pipe. 
«) hy expe 


around the retort and stove pipe. The 


onl 


As the fire place is large we can use larger draught to cool. 


The boiler is set in more 
Thus the heat of the fire 
W e do 


chunks of wood. 
than half way. 
reaches both bottom and sides. 


| done to provide soups for summer use and | 


| with the vegetables the stock is poured 
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h heat in the room that we decided | hour under five pounds of steam pressure. 
| If we were using glass cans and a wash 


The | fourth of an inch. 
nse involved was for two lengths | for the escape of steam soup stock in pint 


ily expense involved was for two lengths removed, the can lids should be com- 
of stove pipe and half a sack of cement. | pletely tightened and the can set out of a 


sists of a gasoline blast fur- 
nace, & capping steel, a tipping copper, 
flux and solder. We have not pu ad 
tin cans since the 1917 price Tists were 
printed. Ours cost, freight and all, three 
cents apiece. If one were buying in 
quantities he would have the benefit of 
reduced rates. 

Canning Vegetables for Sale 

For the person who wishes to can vege- 
tables for sale, tin cans are almost a neces- 
sity. They have many advantages. They 
may be handled roughly without break- 
age. They may be heated quickly and 
cooled quickly. They do not allow light 
to affect the contents. They are not 
difficult to seal, and may be sealed com- 
pletely before being placed in the retort, 
much work being saved thereby. 

We buy the tin cans with solder hemmed 
caps. As the name indicates, the cap has 
arim of solder that is melted by the heated | 
capping steel. To seal a can, we brush | 
the opening of the can with flux. This 
causes the solder to adhere more readily. 
We then place the cap in position, press 
the heated capping steel upon it and turn, 

Holding the cap down by the inner rod | 
of the steel, we raise the steel, then the | 
rod, and the cap is fastened. There is 
yet a little vent hole which is usually 
closed after exhausting or parboiling the 
ean and contents. We brush this lightly 
with flux, melt a drop of solder by means 
of the tipping copper, and the can is then 
completely sealed. Like the retort, this | 








soldering apparatus has many uses on the F 


farm. 

One may succeed just as well in canning 
if a pressure boiler and glass cans are used. 
The large necked pint cans are good for 
such vegetables as peas, aspafagus and 
corn. Suecess is not dependent upon the 
aid of steam pressure. A boiler, fitted 
with a false bottom will answer the_pur- 
pose. Much time may be saved, however, 
by means of the retort. 

Our first canning in the spring is usually | 
to make use of bones that we remove from 
cured meats. We use five pounds of 
bones and meat to one gallon of water. 
To keep the stock clear, we place the 
broken bones in a thin cloth sack and | 
slowly bring the same to a boil. We draw| 
the kettle to the back of the stove and | 
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style of the genuine 
Victrola you can get 


for little money. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name aad address 
of nearest Victor dealer, 
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American Flag 
Stickers 


50 for 10c 


USE them on your letters and 
many other places that will 
suggest themselves to you 
These red, white and biue flag sticke.s are the 
same as are usually sold by stores at 10c per dozen, 
but by buying them in large quantities we are able 
to sell them at the following extremely low prices 
One package of 50 for 10c, three packages for 25c, 
20 packages $1.00, 
You can easily sell them to your friends and neigh- 
20rs for 10c per package, and double your money. 
Remit in coin or money order, as we cannot 
accept postage stamps. 


Olson Novelty Su ly Co. 
123 Ww. Ra ae Ag ch sae. Bm gg 








“Always Does the Work and Does I‘ Right"* 


w= DIE IN THE noust 
Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
Coed the Werte Over. Used by U. $. Government 
t Can't Fail—It's All Exterminator 
Fattening Rats, Mice & Bugs! 





On e+ A food or on Catch Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes— whose bulk is inert flour and grease 


WE Ese Rete & Mice, One By One, 
ENO THEM ALL TO-ABGHT WATH a 250 box of ROUGH ON RATS 








allow the contents to simmer for five or 
six hours. Just as we are ready to remove 
from the kettle, we add salt. This stock 
may be canned as plain stock or used in 
connection with vegetables, mixed, as 
peas, beans, potatoes, tomatoes, or 
chicken. In any case when combined 
into sterilized cans. In using tin cans, we 
completely seal the can and sterilize a half 


boiler, we would not seal the can entirely. 
It is said that best results are obtained if 
one can move the lid one-eighth to one- 
With that allowance 
When 


cans should be boiled an hour. 


The first vegetables suitable for canning 
are greens and asparagus. Greens are 
Continued on page 53 





For Half « Century 
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Standard 
At Drag & Country Stores 
POWER WASHER 
Swinging Wringer. Washes and wrings by 
engine or motor power. Can be used b 
hand. d4styles. Guaran a 


SOLD DIRECT AT $19.85 


FACTORY PRICES 


Sent on 14 Cape Sree trial. 
NO MONEY nN. Write 
for Free Catalog today. 
















4 
AY POST, EXPRESS or FreicHt 
ir rou VE GOOD COFFEE SEND 
COFFEE CO. (Est 1381) 
10, 2855-57 W. CAGO. 












AUNTY HOPEFUL ON RETIRED 
FARMERS 

“It looks to me as tho the re- 
tired farmer is goin’ to have to 

+, back on the agricultural firin’ 
+4 before long,”’ remarked Aunty 
Hopeful as she laid down her 
paper. “These times is certainly goin’ to 
wake some of ’em up, even if Uncle Sam 
doesn’t come along and prod ’em into a 
state of consciousness, which he probably 
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will. With most of the world a cryin’ for 
bread it isn’t no time for folks who know | 
how to do farm chores to spend their days | 
in dreamin’. The world needs ’em too 
much. 

“T was readin’ the other day,” ¢on-| 
tinued Aunty, “‘of how someone has said 
that farmers can be classified into three | 
divisions and how every farmer belongs | 
to one or another of the three. ‘Farmers, | 
says he, ‘is either tired, retired or rubber- | 
tired.’ We won’t none of us find fault 
with the first. ‘They’re the ones who ’re | 
at it from before sunrise to after sunset. | 
No eight hour system for them! They’re | 
too busy makin’ old Mother Earth do her | 
best to think of watchin’ the clock. When 
they knock off work it’s either to fill up 
their engines so they can go at it again 
or it’s because it’s too dark any ‘E> to | 
see. No question but they’re tired. There | 
isn’t any man with red blood in him who | 
expects to run his farm from a rockin’ | 
chair. 

“The rubber-tired farmer, I reckon, 
must be the city chap with his ‘model | 
farm.’ He’s the kind that has more money 
than he just exactly knows what to do| 
with and he’s havin’ a little fun at Mother 
Earth's expense. I most generally notice | 
that when he’s ticklin’ her with a hoe | 
he makes mighty certain that some other | 
fellow’s got possession of the handle. There 
won't be no great help from him in these | 
war times so far as actual perspiration | 
goes. But the retired farmer has got} 
plenty of sweat in him yet, plenty of | 
brains and—since so many of him has 
‘retired early’ these late years—he’s still 
got his share of muscle, tho probably it’s 
sort of pulpy by this time. But his case 
isn’t hopeless. He'll get into the ‘tired’ | 
class soon enough once he’s back on the 
job. Farm work will put the ‘tire’ into | 
him along with all the other aches and 
pains peculiar to this sort of recreation. 
And it’s goin’ to be the best thing in the 
world for him if Uncle Same makes him 
get out into the front line trenches on the 
agricultural battle field. Givin’ up work 
has killed more folks than overwork. When 
a man hasn’t got anything to do but edu- 
cate his children, eat three meals a day, 
and take cash for his share of what his 
tenant raises on the old home place, there 
isn’t anything much left but the grave- 
yard and a tombstone.””—Orin Crooker. 


” 


TATTING AND CROCHET BOOKS 

Tatting, Irish and Maltese Crochet, con- 
tains tatted yokes, edges, and other tatted 
designs, @ Maltese crocheted yoke, and an 
Irish crochet Rose Yoke, 10 cents. 

Novelty Crochet Book No. 5, contains 
yoke designs, pretty edgings, apron pat- 
tern, collar design, etc., 10 cents. 

Novelty Crochet Book No.7. This book 
has several yoke designs, scarf ends, 
edgings, and several crochet novelties, etc., 
10 cents, 

Princess Yoke Book, containing over a 
dozen beautiful yoke designs, 10 cents. 

Princess Album of Edgings and Inser- 
tions, filled with designs for table scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, pillow cases, etc., 10 cents. 

_ Manual of Artistic Crochet, giving direc- 
tions for making many unusual ont beau- 
tiful articles. 10 cents. 

_How to Crochet Cluny Laces. A booklet 
giving concise and clear directions for 
making this popular lace to be used in 
yokes, caps, runners, etc., 10 cents. 

Order as many as you care to pay for 


and send the order to Successful Farming, | ‘ 


Des Moines, Iowa. 








CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes $12 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 
* 5130’ Blue, $16.50 
**6130"’ Gray ,$!5.50 
**4130"" Bl ue , $20.00 
*3130"" Gray ,$20.00 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feles Ca, 
Cleveland 


Like gray? Wanta 
ray suit that will look, 
t and wear uncom- 
monly well. and cost 
uncommonly little? 
Scientific tailoring 
makes a daily business 
of finding ways to 
better the product and 
lessen its cost. 


**6130’’ Gray Serge 
Special at $16.50 is a 
oo example of 
the fact that Cloth- 
craft Clothes—ready- 
to-wear—yield the 
utmost in fit, looks 
and wear that can be 
given men and young 
men at moderate 
prices. 


THE CLCTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 
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Wy inoil stoveconstruc- 


fe 


Let me send it to 
ag 30 days’ 
N ial. I’ve - been 


sands of a Cc. #. BOECK 
—_ Oil 
, the very last wor “Tans : 2 ayes 


tion—and I sell it divect to you 
from factory at a money saving 
price, Write today— 


Get My Book FREE 


>. telling the facts on oil stoves— 
)}why you want burners and 
chimneys instead of long 
chimneys and short burners— 
howl you 50% more wick— 
how you vessels quick- 


can 
er and with less oil—boil water 
for 26 hours with one gallon of oil. 
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PATENTS 23f2:2033<: 


“Fiow to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent.’ Patents 
en h Credit System. TALBERT & PARKER, 
D.C. | Patent Lawyers, 4897 Warder Bidg?, Washington, D. C. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 


NOTE ieee | 








K 
hiibes A 





If we just plan it so, a good deal of the | cretonne and 
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Don’t let the supply of oiled or parch- 
ment paper get low. Picnic days are 
almost here and sandwiches should be 


| wrapped in it. 


Do you want a pretty wash stand cover 
for living room or porch? Let your you 
daughter cut the figures from flowe 
buttonhole them on a 


work can be done on the cool back porch square of linen for a border. 


or under the big tree nearby. Don’t stay 
in a hot kitchen any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary these days. 

Don’t throw that pretty, cracked vase 
away; it can still be used. 
when it cools.there will be no leak. 
this gets washed or scratched off, repeat. 


The next time you buy a pineapple, 
plant its top and grow you a pretty 
“palm.” 

“Flowers are the sweetest things that 


», > > 
roar met , | God ever made and forgot to put a soul 
paraffin over the crack on the inside and | 


|into!’’—Beecher. Are you arranging for 
|a bountiful succession of them? Then be 
|sure that plenty of them get in the house 


We may sometimes be undecided as to | to be enjoyed by those too busy to be out 
the right or wrong of a thing, but it 15} doors a great deal.—Mrs. F. A. Nise- 


always right to be kind. 


if the bread bakes with too 
crust, as soon as it is removed from the | 
pans spread with butter and cover with 
cloth. The crust will be soft and delicious 
\ tablespoonful of borax dissolved in 
hot water and added to the last rinse 
water is a great help in whitening clothes, 


even those yellowed by age 

Everything 
of life, but living means life with aim and 
worthy effort 


your ee not cooking tender without the 
crust 


steam Insure pt rfect cooking. 

A jug of some cool, refreshing fruit 
drink sent to the men working in the hot 
sun will quench thirst much better than 
plain water. A pint of water to a pound 
of sugar makes the right syrup for the 
body of these, then add water and what- 
ever fruit juice you wish. 

As the different fruits come on can 
some of their juice to use in pudding 
sauces, sherbets, etc., or to thicken with 
cornstarch and egg for appetizing pies. 
Some use two crusts for these, and others 
one crust and a meringue. 

We must learn to weigh values. It will 
not always do to push the children aside 
for the sweeping and dusting. 

Keep the sewing room neat by hanging 
on machine, sewing table or chair, a bag 
(cloth or strong paper) held open by an 
embroidery hoop, to catch odds and ends 
that are to be thrown away. 

In making growing girls’ underslips, 
make the shoulder parts several inches 
too long and fasten with button and 
buttonhole instead of seam and let down 
as needed, by moving the button. 

Even proverbs must not be taken too 
literally always. Sometimes there are 
things that should be put off until to- 
morrow 

When you get a new carpet for the 
stairs, get a yard or two more than is 
needed and turn in at top and bottom so 
that the carpet can be shifted and prevent 
wearing thru on the edges of steps while 
the remainder is good. 

Dip the birthday candles in strong soap- 
suds and let dry. When lighted they will 
remain hard and last much longer. 

These are busy days but do not habit 
ually try to increase their working capac” 
ity by cutting the nights off at both ends: 

Do you know that the good parts of 
worn bed spreads make very good bath 
towels and table pads? 

Aprons that have strings should have 
the strings made longer than is needed, 
then if a patch is wanted, cut off a piece 
and men 


like the garment 
If curtains are allowed to dry thoroly 
before starching the starch will be more 
effective 
longer. 
Other prices may fluctuate, but a laugh 
is always worth a score of whines. 


and the curtains stay clean 


hard a} 


that exists has some kind | 


ecoming too brown, invert another 
pie pan over the pie and let the confined | 


wanger. 


RECIPES 

| Peas With Dumplings—For a family. of 
five, take a quart can of peas. Add a pint 
of water, and when hot, a half cup or 
more of good cream, salt and pepper to 
| season. The ingredients for the dumplings, 
are: 2c. flour, 4 tsp. baking powder, 1 tsp. 
| salt, 4 tbsp. fat (44 cup). 1 egg, milk 1 c. 
or more. All measurements are level. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients together. 


lout in the shortening with a spatula, or 
If you have trouble with the apples in | 


the fingertips, as preferred. Add beaten 
egg, and milk, until the mixture is a 
rather stiff batter, stiffer than cake batter. 
Drop by spoonfuls into the kettle of peas 
and liquid, which must be boiling.. By 
dipping the spoon into the liquid between 
spoonfuls, the dumplings will drop off the 
spoon readily, and remain distinct. Boil 
twelve minutes. Serve generous portions 
immediately on broad soup plates. 

The secrets, if any, of making good 
dumplings, are: Keep covered while cook- 
ing. Be careful that boiling does not stop 
while dumplings are cooking. 

This makes a nourishing, satisfying dish, 
which furnishes some of all required food 
materials for the body. 

For variety, prunes or apricots with 
dumplings. To the slowly stewed fruit, 
which has thus cooked for three or four 
hours, add plenty of water, a spoonful of 
butter, and about a quarter cup of vinegar, 
depending on the strength of it. No sugar 


is necessary, but it may be added if 
desired. 

Scalloped Rice—Cover the bottom of a 
buttered casserole or baking dish (we 


prefer the glass baking dish,) with boiled 
rice. Add one small can of tuna fish, 
finely shredded, and 1 c. of white sauce 
(made of 2 tbsp. butter, 2 tbsp. flour, 
Lo tsp. salt, }g tsp, pepper, and 1 c. milk.) 
Sprinkle the top with buttered bread 
crumbs, made by melting butter and 
stirring in 6 to 8 times its amount of bread 
crumbs. 





Instead of the tuna fish, 44 c. shredded 


|codfish, which has been parboiled 10 


minutes, may be substituted, with the 
addition of 4 c. chopped or grated cheese. 
New Way to Serve Potatoes—To one 
cup of white sauce (ingredients given in 
preceding recipe), add the yolks of 2 
and 34 ec. of parboiled codfish. Rice 
mashed potatoes around a small inverted 
bowl on a platter. Remove the bowl from 
the platter and filk the cavity with the 
creamed codfish. Beat the whites of the 
two eggs, season with salt, and pile lightly 
on the codfish. Bake in hot oven until 
egg whites are delicately browned. Gar- 
nish with parsley, and pimento. 





with material that has faded | 


Scalloped Onions. Peel and slice large 
onions in \ inch slices crosswise, and boil 
till tender. This is best done in an open 
vessel, being sure to use plenty of water, 
and keep boiling vigntgualy from the very 
start. Drain the cooked onions, Fill baking 
dish with alternate layers of onions and 


| buttered bread crumbs, adding salt and 


pepper. Use 1 c. of cooked chopped ham 
or the middle layer. Cover with 1 c. white 
sauce, sprinkle with buttered crumbs, and 
bake till crumbs are brown.—C. 8. 
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This New Book Free; 


Shows how to save eggs 
and other expensive in- 
gredients. Togetitsend 
your name and address 
to Royal Baking Pow- 
der Co., 120 William St., 
New York. 


The number of eggs may be 
reduced in most recipes and 
often left out altogether by 
using a small additional 
quantity of Royal Baking 
Powder, about a teaspoon, in 
place of each egg omitted. 


Try the following recipe, which 
is an illustration. 





Corn Meal Muffins 


*{ cup corn meal 2 tablespoons sugar 


14 cups flour 1 cup milk 
49 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons 
4 teaspoons Royal shortening 


Baking Powder 
DIRECTIONS :—Sift dry ingredients together 
into bowl; add milk and melted shortening 
and beat well. Bake in greased muffin tins 
in hot oven for about 20 minutes, 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 


You must use Royal Baking 
Powder, which is made from 
Cream of Tartar, derived from 
Grapes, to get the best results— 
powders made ffom alum and 
other mineral substitutes often 
leave a bitter taste, 


Royal Baking Powder adds 
none but healthful qualities 
to the food. 


No Alum No Phosphate 




















Easy Lessons | 





Raising 


‘“‘How is the new baby at the Green’s?” 
Helen asked of Miss Atkins, the nurse, as 
she stopped at the gate to chat. | 

“Very fine, indeed, and I never nursed | 
in obstetrics where it was so easy. Mrs. | 
Green’s ‘Preparedness Box’ as she called | 
it was a wonder. I found everything in 
it we could possibly need, gauze, absorbent 
cotton, scissors, olive oil, boracic solution, 
soft clean rags, newspaper pads for the 
bed, hot water bottles, and not only a 
square of old clean cotton blanket to wrap 
the baby in when it came, but an extra 
square of soft old muslin to use inside 
the blanket to keep it from being soiled.” 
“That idea of a ‘Preparedness Box’ is 
certainly good. I heard that she had 
attended a school of Mother Craft in the 
East but I had no idea she had learned 
anything so practical.” 

“Mrs. Green gave me another new idea 
that is good, and this is a cotton bag 
for the baby’s first garment. It was roomy 
and altho an infant’s hands and feet are 
inside it can squirm and kick all it wants 
to and yet keep warm. I never could see 
any sense in dressing a baby while con- 
tinuing the oil baths.” 

“How long do you give oil baths?”’ 

“At least three days and longer if the 
child is not very strong. Of course I 
cleanse the nose and eyes with boracic 

solution every day also.” 

“What proportions do you use for bor- 
acic solution?” 

“T use ore level tablespoonful of borax 
crystals to a tumblerful of water. You 
can just as well make a quart at a time 
if you keep these proportions and see that 
the solution is well covered.” 

“T am glad to know the exact propor- 
tions. Now, there is another thing I have 
been wanting to ask about. We discussed 
it at the Baby Club but no one seemed 
to be very clear in their minds concerning 
it. Why do you have a new baby nurse 
right away when tliere is no milk in the 
mother’s breast?” | 

“T am glad to answer because even some | 
nurses keep a baby from the breast until 
the milk comes, but good authority says 
that altho there is not much nourishment 
in the colorless fluid obtained by the 
child it is just what is needed, evidently, 
by the new baby.” 

“A physician told me the other day that 
a new baby should always be placed on 
the right side because it aids circulation 
and prevents blueness.”’ 

“Yes, that is a wise thing to do especi- 
ally if a child is cbnaiderably exhausted 
by protracted labor. But do come over 
and see our fine baby next week. I am 
not allowing visitors for ten days, you 


know.” 


“Yes, I remember how particular you | 
are about that and it is a good thing for | 
too many callers are not good for either 
mother or child. I suppose you are al-| 
ready teaching the baby all sorts of good 
habits.” 

“T assure you it will eat regularly and | 
leep most of the time while I am there | 
for it is a healthy child and has no excuse | 
to do otherwise. Good habits established | 

irly are a great help to the mother when | 
Don’t | 











she assumes the care of the child. 
ou think so?” 

“Good-bye, Billy Boy.” “Bring him 
with you when you come to see us.”’ Helen 
made a memorandum when she went in 
the house as follows: 

Things to remember for a new baby: 
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“No Darning This Week, Thank Goodness!” 


On washday I usually had a clothesline full of hole- 
worn hosiery. But I put a stop to that by buying 


DURABLE DURHA M HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly rein- 
forced. The wide elastic, garter-tear-proof tops, 
with the anti-run stitch are knit on fo stay. The 
quality is uniform throughout, sizes correctly 
marked, and the legs are full length. The feet 
and toes are smooth, seamless and even. The 
famous Durham dyes prevent color from fading 
or turning green from wearing or washing. Sells 
for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents the pair. 

Buy Durable-DuRHAM Hosiery for the entire family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our ladies’ 35-cent and men’s 25- 
cent silk mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 








Plays any type of 
record, any make, 
any size, any price. 


Everybody wants this wonderful Stewart Phonogragh. It is one of the musical marvels of 
the age. The newly designed tone arm and scientifically correct sound chamber add quantity 
and quality to tone and the result ic unsurpassed. The Stewart has a universal reproducer which 
enables it to play records of any type, make, size or price. This gives you choice of an unlimited 
collection of records. The Stewart Motor is remarkable for its quietness and smoothness. 
single winding plays two ten-inch records. The phonograph is further equipped with a stop 
which automatically stops the tone arm when the selection is finished. This prevents damage to 
records.” It is beautifully finished in verde green—the color so often used on high grade clocks 
and costly vases. 


You Can Easily Earn a Phonograph 


Write to me at once asking for full irfformation as to terms by which I will give you this 
very desirable phonograph. I will reply immediately. You will be surprised at the ease with 
which you can get one of them. Don't delay—write now. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 141 Success Bldg., Des Moines, la. 











Preparedness Box is convenience for 





nurse. Newspaper pads for bed great | 
saving of laundry. Outing flannel bag is | 
sensible as first dress for baby. Oil baths 


for at least three days. Ask about drops various lines. 
to prevent blindness.—Mrs. F. H. Watts. | and look for the items that interest you most. 


The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 


| study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 


It will pay you to study them. Turn to the index on page 3 


| 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns 410.70)" "yme.ont ae to give earnest 
terns cannot be duplicated. Enclose ae 


tern at 1-1 vente orto Patera Dept. Successful Farming, Des 


number 


3-year 


Premi Off y one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns 

um ee te eee j Many — Bg AS 

seription to Successful Farming at 35 cents: or any two 10-cent patterns for a 
subscription at 50 cents. 





Catalog Notice 





Send 10¢ i pe a4 Sumner 1917 
Cat 4 oom ing 580 eign of Ladies Sass Mined sna On Ch Patterns, 


a Concise and Comprehensive also Some Points | Points ag thee (illus- 
trating 


30 of the various, simple sditenes} all valuable hints to the home 
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2080—A Pretty Party or Best Dress. Flounc- 
ing or bordered goods could be used for this model 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 1, 3 and 4 years 
It requires 27 yards of 27 inch material for a 
t year size. Price 10 cents. 

2098-—A Smart One Piece Model. This style 
is lovely for the new linens, The pattern is cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. It requires 3 yards for the guimpe and 55¢ 
yards for the dress, of 36 inch material, for a 36 
inch size. Price 10 cents 

2073-——-Child’s Rompers. Sleeves in either of 
two lengths. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 
and 5 years. It requires 2%4 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial for a 4 year size. Price 10 cents. 

2099——Girl’s Play Dress. There is the un- 
derarm seam, the back seam or closing (as you 
may prefer it), and the neck and shoulder finish, 
a simple hem, the belt stitched to position, and 
the dress is done. The pattern ws eut in 4 sizes: 
2, 4,6 and 8 years. It requires 17¢ yard of 27 
inch material for a 6 year size. Price 10 cents. 

2082 —One Piece Dress for Misses and Small 
Women—lt is easy to develop and good for any 
of the materials now in vogue. The pattern is 
cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. It requires 
5% yards of 44 inch matenal for an 18 year 
size Price 10 centa. 


2077 —Boys’ Rom Sleeve in either of two 


lengths. It may be finished with a collar, or with 
neck in square outline. The pattern is cut in 
5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 ye ars It requires 254 


= tg of 36 inch material for a 4 year size 
Price 10 cer 




















2089—A Charming Negligee. The pattern is 
eut in 4 sizes: small, solemn, ben e, and extra 
large. It requires 644 yards of 44 ne: material for 
a medium size. Price 10 cents. 

—Some Attractive Collars and a Smart 
Pair of Cuffs. One can develop these styles in 
any of the pretty materials of the season. The 
pattern includes all styles illustrated and 1s cut in 
3 sizes: small, medium and large. No. 1 will require 
4g yard, No. 2 collar 4% yard, cuff, 34 yard and collar 
No. 3, 54 yard of 27 inch material, for a small ize. 
Price 10 cents. 

2070—Ladies’ House Dress—With reversible 
closing, and sleeve in either of two lengths. The 
pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
16 inches bust measure. It requires 644 yards of 
36 inch material for a 36 inch maze. Price 10 cents. 

2075—-A Becoming Model for the Growing 
Girl. This model is lovely for the striped sports 
materials. It may be made up in combinations. 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 10 will require 27% yards of 44 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

A Dainty Summer Waist. May be 
made with long or short sleeves. The pattern is 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 Ledies bast 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 36 inch material 
for a 36 inch size. Price 10 cents. 

2096—Skirt for Light Materials. This skirt 
combined with the wales shown in the above cut 
will make a very dainty summer gown. It is cut 
in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 


measure, and requires 544 yards of 36 inch material | Pics 


for a 24 inch Size. Price 10 cents. 



































2083—A Practical Under Garment. This 
model combines a comfortable brassere and 
ey The brassiere may be of drill or jean and 

be boned hke any corset. a 1s cut 
in sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and inches bust 
measure. It requires 344 yards of 36 inch material 
for a 36 inch size.~ Price 10 cents. 


2069—An Ideal Play Suit. It may have a 
collar or be finished with cool, square neck outline, 
have wnist-length sleeves with a band cuff or short 


sleeves. The bloomers are cut with comfortable 
fulness and will take the place of underskirts. The 
pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 3 yards for the dress and 
yard for the bloomers, of 44 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 
2074—Ladies’ ‘‘Coverall’’ Apron. The belt 
may be omitted. The Ear any is cut in 4 sizes: 
small, medium, large and extra large. It requires 
5% yards of 36 inch material for a medium size. 


Price 10 cents. 
2107—A Pretty Summer Dress. The waist 


| may de finished with front closing, or can be closed 


on the shoulder and at side front. The pattern is 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It requires 7% yards of 44 inch material 
for a 36 inch size. Price 10 cents. 

2085—A Smart and Popular Modei—This 
design is especially attractive in wash_ fabrics. 
y ae way | is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

uires 2 yards for the guimpe and 3 yards for 
the dies, fi _ a 6 year size, in 27 inch material. 













oints op 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial ——— 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure 

nd sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
nswered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 

A Michigan subscriber asks: “Would it 
be proper for the mother of a bride to 
receive and introduce the guests? And 
if not, how are entire strangers to be in- 
troduced? Also who should engage the 
clergyman to perform the ceremony?” 

The bride’s father and mother are host 
and hostess at the wedding ceremony. 
lhey, with the groom’s father and mother, 
receive the guests and introduce them as 
far as possible. The bride may also ask 
some friend who is well known to act as 
parlor hostess, introducing guests where 
possible and also inviting them to the 
dining room when the different tables are 
served. The groom or the bride and groom 
to be may call upon the clergyman and 
arrange with him to perform the wedding 
ceremony. The groom pays the clergy- 
man @ fee, in accordance with his means 
and generosity; and this pays the clergy- 
man for his services. 

An Indiana reader asks: “Is it right to 
send stamps in letters when writing to a 
lady friend?” 

No, it is not necessary to send stamps. 
The lady furnishes stamps when answering 
her correspondents. 

A Mississippi reader asks: “‘Is it proper 
for men to manicure their finger nails in 
the presence of others?” 
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It is very rude for a man or woman to | 
pare or clean the nails in the presence of 
others. Women are not so apt to be guilty 
of such an act, possibly because they do | 

ot always have a pocket knife handy | 
with which to work.—Bertha Averille. 


SUPPLIES FOR CANNING 
Continued from page 48 

especially valuable from a health stand- 
int. When preparing a “mess” for 
dinner, it is not difficult to prepare enough 
ore for a few cans. Spinach, beet tops, | 
istard, cress, Swiss chard, horseradish | 
eaves, turnip tops, may be taken from | 
the garden. Such wild plants as lamb’s- | 
quarters, nettles, dandelion, pepper grass, | 
nd wild mustard may also be used. The | 
leaves should be thoroly washed in cold | 
water and steamed for 20 minutes. They | 
should then be plunged into cold water, | 
cut into convenient lengths and placed in 
ins. We like to add water that has had 
some salt pork boiled in it. Many prefer | 
nall pieces of dried beef, olive oil or 
iin salt water. The cans should be well 
ed with liquid. We completely seal tin | 
ns and process or cook an hour in retort | 
nder 5 pounds steam pressure. With | 
iss cans one should not completely | 
tighten covers. In using a boiler, the! 
greens should be cooked in boiling water 
rr an hour and a half. The cans should | 
e tightly sealed when removed and tested 
to see if the sealing is perfect. When set | 
way, it is advisable to wrap glass cans | 
vith paper to prevent the contents from 
leaching. 
Asparagus is canned in much the same 
vay. It is well to cut the asparagus in 
engths to suit the size of the can used. 
Che younger sprouts make the better | 
unned product. Many prefer to can only 
tips. The plants should be thoroly washed | 
n cold water. We place the pieces in a 
hin cloth sack and plunge in boiling 
water for about three minutes. When 
removed, we place in cold water, then 
empty from sack and place in cans. Tin 
cans are complete sealed. Glass cans are 
partially sealed. In pressure canner, we 
sterilize the pint cans of asparagus 30 
minutes at 240 degrees. In an ordinary 
boiler, the pint cans would need to be 
sterilized about an hour. 
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- At Purdue 


In the Domestic Art and Science 
Classes at Purdue University, instructors 
and students alike have awarded unequi- 
vocal recognition and approval to the 
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Multec -Mletox Ulesher 
wien 
Swinging heversible Wiinger 
and its counterpart, the Maytag Electric Washer. 
These eminently qualified authorities demand practic- 
ability and dependability; they want that day-in-and- 
day-out, year-in-and-year-out service which has always 
distinguished washers bearing the name Maytag. 
FREE The Maytag Laun- Standard There’s a Maytag 


- dry Manualis brim Washer of every 
full of valuable helps. Write type—hand, power-driven, electric 
for your copy today—now. It’s —all built to the enviable Maytag 
ready. standard. 


THE MAYTAG CO. Dept. 185 NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities 


——— 
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DEALERS—The influence of such unqualified endorsement is a prestige builder for you. Write! 
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GIVEN — 


1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 
accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are 
needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 
This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 

WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of my 
new coey pian by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 
WRIT OW while you have the matter in mind. you will be delighted with m 
dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, 94 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
















































TWO GIRLS AND THEIR ROOM 


ELEN and Louise were only thir- 
teen and fourteen years old but 
their home-making bud seemed to 

be pretty well sprouted so, when_ the 
family moved into the new house Mrs. 
Merton turned the furnishing of the girls’ 
room largely over to them, merely re- 
taining the nominal office of Chief Advisor. 

The girls had previously slept together 
but now, altho it seemed both advisable 
and desirable for them to remain room- 
mates, they were to have separate beds. 
Three-quarter size in brass trimmed white 
enameled iron beds were bought and fur- 
nished with good springs and mattresses 
Some like daintily colored spreads for 
their beds, but these girls wanted white. 

To begin with, since white and yellow 
was decided upon for the color scheme in 
the room, the walls were tinted buff, wood- 
work painted white and floor finished in 
golden oak. ‘The floor was to be bare 
except where small rugs were thrown down 
by bedsides and before dresser and com- 
mode. The rags for these were cut and 
colored by Mrs. Merton, sewed on the 
sewing machine by Helen and Louise, and 
woven in town at seventy-five cents apiece. 

Mrs. Merton had quantities of hem- 
stitched sheets and pillow cases in her 
wedding outfit of bedding but she found 
that hemstitching does not wear well for 
common use. Being weakened by hav- 
ing half its thread removed it gives out 
long. before there is any other weakness in 
sheets and pillow slips, so she advised deep 
machine-stitched hems with each girl's 
initial embroidered on her different ar- 
ticles. Enough sheeting, of the proper 
width, for four pairs of sheets, and pillow 
tubing for four pairs of pillow slips were 
bought, measured and cut by Mrs. Merton 
then the girls made them up, also crochet- 
ing and tatting lace for the slips. 

Plain, cream colored scrim with a neat 
torchon edge, was hemstitched for the 
curtains that were to hang in simple, 
straight folds at the wide windows. There 
was not running water and bath room in 
this farm house so scarves were made for 
commode as well as dresser. These 
were of butcher’s linen also hemstitched 
and trimmed with handmade lace. The 
splasher was tinted crash in neat outline 
stitch. ‘‘We are our own company,” the 
girls insisted, ‘‘and why should we not 
have as pretty towels and wash cloths 
as mother’s guests?’’ and so they proceeded 
to tat and crochet lace for several of their 
prettiest towels as well as crochet scallops 
around their turkish washcloths. 

On the inside of their closet door was 
a shoe bag made by Helen and a laundry 
bag made by Louise from the tinted crash, 


with pocket decorations and lettering in 
outline stitch. Together they made pretty 
wash covers for the nest of pillows on the 


upholstered box couch that furnished an 
attractive window seat and made a most 
desirable receptacle for extra bedding or 
dresses that wanted to be laid away in- 


stead of hung in the closet. 

This furnishing of their room could not 
all come to pass in a day or a week, but 
we enjoy most those things on which we 
put some time and thought, and in a 


sense express ourselves thru, so these girls 
enjoyed every stitch and every minute 
that went to make their very own room 


attractive and just as they would like to | 


have it. Before the long summer vaca- 
tion was over it was dainty enough for 
them—or any other sweet, bright girls 
When the birthdays came a very little 


©)ur Youn 


Aousekeeper 
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later, father added a couple of good pic- 
tures and mother a pair of easy little 


rocking chairs, and there seemed to be 
nothing lacking.—R. N. 


STORING WINTER CLOTHING 

The first step in storing winter clothing, 
blankets, and furs, is to prepare a clean, 
dustless, closet, storeroom, or receptacle 
in which to pack them. Moths seek 
warmth, darkness, and dusty corners, 
therefore, thoroly scrub, dust, and air 
closets and storerooms, admitting all the 
sunshine possible. Asa further precaution 
use some good moth repellant. 

Cedar oil sprinkled on the floors and 
shelves will keep out almost any kind of a 
bug or moth. Moth balls are good, but 
they leave a angen odor, which it is 
dificult to remove. Turpentine is a good 
weapon with which to fight moths. It 
may be sprinkled in the bottom of trunks. 
drawers, or boxes, and soft cloths saturated 
with it may be stuffed into corners. Itisa 
good plan to keep a bottle of it in the closet 
and sprinkle it around occasionally, also 
to open up storage places during the sum- 
mer and scatter it around. Tar paper, 
camphor, freshly printed newspapers, leaf 
tobacco, and a mixture of equal parts of 
ground cloves and borax, or camphor and 
common salt, are all good to use in packing 
away articles which may be injured by 
moths. 

A cedar chest, of course, is the best and 
safest place in which to store woolen 
articles, and those who are not fortunate 
enough to possess one, may improvise a 
substitute, which will help out materially. 
Secure a smooth wooden box with tight 
cracks and corners and give the inside two 
or three coats of cedar oil, allowing each 
coat to dry in thoroly. 

Before packing furs, they should be 
thoroly dusted, brushed, and aired in 
bright sunshine for a day or two. Then 
common salt and camphor, or borax and 
cloves (unless furs are white) may be 
thoroly dusted into the fur, or they may be 
packed away with leaf tobacco, wrapped in 
freshly printed newspapers, and put away 
in their boxes. After the boxes are packed, 
seal the cracks with strips of heavy paper. 

Blankets should be carefull 
with fine, soft soap and dried thoroly. 
Lay lump camphor in between the folds 
and wrap them in freshly printed news- 
papers, then cover with cloth bags or pack 
away in boxes. 

Coats, suits, woolen dresses, etc., should 
be thoroly aired and dusted or beaten. 
All pockets, seams, tucks, or other puckers 
or folds, which catch and hold dust and 
dirt, should be cleaned out. Dress shields 
should be removed from garments which 
are to be packed away for any length of 
time. If the garment is to be used without 
remodelling the following winter, it is a 
good plan to sew on buttons and make all 
repairs when packing the garment away, 
then it will be ready for use upon short 
notice when cold days sweep down again. 

Velvet garments should be brushed and 
aired and tissue paper placed between each 
fold in the garment. Extra folds of the 
paper should be put in where trimming 


| must lie against the plain velvet surface, as 


such trimmings make marks on the pile 
which it is next to impossible to temove. 

Tack a list of the articles packed away 
in closets, and the shelves upon which they 
may be found, to the closet door, and label 
toxes and packages with their contents. 
‘Chen no unnecessary packing will need to 
le done when searching for a particular 
article in the fall.—V. H. D. 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callous loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened callouses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 

jj the surrounding skin or tissue. 

You feel no pain when apply- 

ing it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a small bot- 
I] tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 


Small bottles can be had.at any 
drug store in the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD ee Cincinnati, Ohio 
You Must Go-- 


—s0 prepare yourself for promotion 
now while you have time to study— 
the government says The Trained 
Soldier Will Command. Order 
now and study hard. U. 8. Army 
Infantry drill regulations, the first 
steps in soldiering sent complete on 
receipt of $1.00. Act now while you 
have the opportunity. Add 10c 
extra if you want special delivery. 


HOWARD ALLEN, 616 Washington St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Odorless, Sanitary, Germ - proof. 

be oy anywhere in home. A 

SWAT FLY BREEDING PRIVY 
conveniences, 





eae scene cat ast 
OLD MoneEY WANTED 


We will $10.00 to $750.00 for certain $5.00 gold with- 
out motto. e want and offer cash ums for all rare 








oi, spssed tg sat dimes, ni cents, money 
an '° S 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 44, FORT WORTH, 
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Recipe by Jean Prescott Adams 
Domestic Science Author and Advisor 


Tasty Spiced Ham prepared in the 
) jus ST THINK OF IT—here's BUTTERFLY WINGS 


ST THINK OFT haw’ “Wear-Ever” 


built—and yours at the un- To trim your teddy bear suits. Pirst Aluminum Roaster 

ol ° 4 

What's more, we ship freighi |70W. Ch. 5, de., 4 in first st. of ch., ch. 2, Cover ham with cold 
prepatd. ~| de. 1 in same place ch. 3, turn. ‘Second . SS oe 


* rect fram Fasteny~an Agpeened — * de. 4 over 2 ch., ch. 2 de. 1 in same skin. |“ Remoye skin, 
Cc e iC SK. or are 
don’t like the Black Beauty, ~ ace, ch. 3, — ‘Repeat from * to 2 = Paver" jo 


Sar neti ag | length, desire 
4 5-Year Guarantee First row of upper part, sc. 1 under 
All sizes, ail styles, and s tool | 3 Ch. of wing * ch. 6, sc. 1 under next 3 ch. 


kit free. Get color catalog now. | repeat from *. Second row. 1 tr. over s¢ mustard has been 
WRITE US TODAY. : : : - s cai issolv two hours. Cover ham 
HAVERFORD C in previous row, * ch. 6, 1 tr. over next par ~~ RX 4, and stick doves into 


S 





Est. 1896. Dept. U. Phile., Pa. sc. Repeat from * to end of edging, fat about inch apart. Allow sugar to form 


fasten off, —G.5 The *“Wear. 


lear- Ever’? Reaster makes possible the p 
ation at one ag bk entire meai in oven or 





MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JUNE 
Following is the list of January music 
coupon, which expires June thirtieth, send 
Ay in your order with this month’s coupon. 
copvensnort a co. Remember the higher priced music is the | 
= & Racine, Wis. @ | kind that never grows old. 
STARTER for FORD CARS Vocal: Little Bit of Heaven, High, | 
Med., Low. 30c. 
Are You from Dixie? 10c. 
Sweet Genevieve, 10c. | Goching Coane Cc. 
ew Kensington, Pa., ora bert ee op lit zee live in Can- 
| 


e 
E = School Bells, 5c. . N 
L- Cc H ] N zz My Alone, 5c. és) reel ae ey Hess 
M Instrumental: Garnet, 25c. cr Pisa Gireoy 
Ce ENT Tangled Roses, 10c. 

SENOS NOT ANG Sa ee 'C Falling Waters, 5c. 

Vanity, 5c. 

Violin and Piano: Dixie Darlings, 10c. 


Voca 
Do y ou Wa n t Shadows, by Carrie J. Bond. High (e-f). 
- Low (g-a). The accompaniment of this ; 
Thi s amera ? song, which carries the melody, is different wo 
° from any we have ever listed. We think > Not for military service, but fog 
this is one of the best songs composed by F—— A+] = = 
this well known woman composer. fiavy and ail ait Executive 
Arithmetic of Love, by Smythe. (c-d).| {9 J pustmants of the Covemment, 
This catchy popular song is- unusual as CIVIL SERVICE 
the name indicates. Good encore song. POSITIONS 
Almost Home, by Kemling. *(d-e). A Write! I'll tell you how and 
beautiful popular yallad. Easy to sing. your abit ‘no charge for hoe 
Eyes So Tender, by Keiffer. (e-f). A How you can get 
Gov't Position, protected 
melodious waltz song. / Civil Service—permanent; & 
* When a Girl Remembers and a Boy For- pnt 4 Mg Ms vaca- 
ets, by Burke. (d-e). A tuneful little I am president of Wa 
‘ Civil Service School. 1 coa 
ove song. and women by mail for Civil 
: Instrumental Service Sanypnations, akan 4 
Pearl, (June) by Barrett, Grade 3. Al , your snonap book 1 give you @ 
Of course you do. Now, when all nature graceful and pleasing hammock song with wanty Bond. 
is at its best you will most enjoy a camera. a fine melody, imitating the quiet swinging fho> GET MY LIST OF 
oa mill wich to = Seen ee eee of a hammock. : GOV'T POSITIONS 
thene hander roll ag byte sy orion Bugle > Rag, by Blake and — : Att Sea pott KF” Address 
This Seneca Scout Camera appeals to all Grade 3. This piece is full of snap, brings Earl Hopkins, 995 Marden Washington, D.C. 


—boys and girls, men and women. You can in the bugle calls, giving it a military effect. 0 Th d Gi Is 
make really fine pictures with it. It is light, Sparkling Stars, by Ric hmond, Grade 3. ne ousan r 
21," So, onene. ~ wb casena oo This bright, vivacious caprice is a splendid and Boys Wanted 
a sharp picture. The shutter is a reliable teaching piece. Brings in grace notes in a 

Over twelve years old to sell our popular American Fiae 


automatic for time or instantaneous ex- pleasing manner. Sricxer.Everybody wants them tostick on letters 
.E . . 


er nen tiiiiie athe = Devoted Hearts, by Clarke, Grade 4. A packages, etc. This is a fine chance for 
A card or letter w nsure your getting fu . : ustlers to make some spending money. 
information how to get one of these , valuable good rev erie, hanc S are ¢ rossed in the Send weer —_ cone | address amy | 
written we will send you a supply 


cameras for a little easy work. second part. the Fiae Sricxmns to sell and we will pay 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING Little Moonshine, by Matthews, Grade 3. youin Ramat Monsy instead of trashy 
me for your efforts. Write Now 


131 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa This pretty little intermezzo may also be ee ee er. eae 
used as a two-step. popular novelty. OLSON SALES CO. 


Box 37 Erlattexmouth wb. 
CF S253 
7-Jewel Thin Model vn iatrementel EX Shoo Fly Plant 


Instrumental Ay oun 68 
Pearl (June), 25 cents. in RH KEEPS 

W le Call Rag, 15 cents. ‘ ye THE HOUSE 
atch and Cowboy Fob Breteling Stare, 10 =i iM os puso will not stay in a room where 
: Sati Devoted Hearts, 5 cents. UF os te = arewe, Very paymontous, but 
A beautiful. artistic model ~¢ 8 or man’s Little Moonshine, 5 cents tests show such to be the case, 
wateh, Watch is fully cuaranten for 5 years § , Vocal fs Blooms ee e chert time (60 days 
—it s ood - e 
vice for 10 to 40 years, (Ml| | Shadows, High, Low, 30 cents. soe acini, Fockage of cost 
even longer. The move- Arithmetic of Love, 10 cents. ‘ by mai mail writ catalogue, 10 Cemtss 

Dry Pi LANT 4 — ED co., Desk 3 


Replace utensils that wear ot, 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 
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ment in this watch is the Almost Home, 10 cents. 


same ade as > rd 
— #.-~F Te A, Eyes so Tender, 5 cents. 


filled and solid gold cases. When a Girl Remembers and a Boy Forgets, || 
Case of solid American 5 cents. =e Look at te Hands ==) 


— JUNE MUSIC COUPON || AFFINITY CLEANER 


Send me your name " 

and address and I will _ ote as oo oad aii as wait sg vo} | Removes grease and dirt. Used with or 
sh} immediately send you —_—— te name am oe any | without water. No om no grit. Carry 
b lete iptionand a can in your car. Keep a can in your 
oe io tn —— “ae Name kitchen. Housekeeping dread disappears. 

plan to get a fine watch : ; + nan At Grocers, Draggists, Garages. 

and fob. Write today. AFFINITY COMPANY 
> PD... Lan Box......... ||} Omaha, Nebraska -: -:- U.S.A. 


E. T. MEREDITH = 
PATENTS * AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 


Telts what to invent 0 ood whee to sell it. write t tos 
H. 8. Hit, 927McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. 
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Vital National News 
That Directly Affects Farmers 


In a day, a week, or a month, great events, in which the farmers are vitally interested? 
are being made a part of the world’s enduring history. The President, as commander-in™ 
chief of the army and navy, may issue an order which commandeers the nation’s transpor™ 
tation, shipping, food supplies, or clamps the hand of government upon the very lives of our 
people. Congress, sitting all night sometime may give the country on the morrow a law 
which affects every soul in the nation. Debates must eventually cease, and out of Congress 
will come a new revenue bill which will provide the billions of dollars needed to finance the 
war. This will affect every one of us, you will want to know how it will affect you. And 
out of Congress will come a law affecting the food supply of the nation, and its control, per- 
haps a maximum and minimum price on articles you produce. Maybe the government will 
choke the life out of the food speculator who has grown fat upon the miseries of the poor 
in America and Europe. You will want to know all about*this and other great things happen- 


ing in Washington and elsewhere. 

We will be right on the job and give you reliable news of everything that vitally touches 
farra life. You will get it in a nutshell, and not have to wade thru columns of newspapers 
at a time when you are too busy to read much. The July number of Successful Farming 
will give you in condensed and readable form, the up-to-date national news that directly 


affects farmers. 


Many Other Valuable Features 
in July Successful Farming 


In addition to the timely general news mentioned above, you will find in our 
July number a splendid collection of helpful articles for all farm folks. Among~ the 


outstanding things will be the following: 
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Cold Pack Canning 


Department, Vara H. Dredge. It gives in detail, the various 
steps necessary for cold pack canning, and tells just how to 
handle the various grades of fruits and vegetables. The impor- 
tance of preserving every possible pound of farm produce for 
future use is of tremendous importance at this time. We urge 
our readers to consider this article carefully. 


Fitting Tractors to Farms 


A large percentage of our readers are interested in the big 
tractor demonstration that will be held at Fremont, Nebraska, 
on August 6-10. Many are wondering just what they will see if 
they go to this demonstration. The time is not far distant when 
it will be j ust as essential that a farmer understand the “points of a 
tractor” as it is that he know the “points of a horse.” In our 
July issue Mr. Snyder will tell you about the big tractor demon- 
stration. He has attended the demonstrations held in previous 
years and knows what the farmers see and think who attend them. 


Why Wool’s A Winner 


wool. Another quotation from Mr. Higgin’s article is very inter- 
esting: “It is hard to put the wool situation strongly oy = to 


> 

> There will be an article about Cdld Pack Canning that, in “Actual wool famine conditions are staring the world in the 
> my judgment, will be easily worth the price of a year’s subscrip- face, and even if the war should end this year high priced wool for 
> tion. In a previous iesue we have touched upon the importance the decade to come is assured. Not only is the United States 
> of conserving our food supply. Fruits and vegetables that are shorter than ever in wool production, but our supplies formerly 
> not strictly fresh can be ooay and economically canned for future imported are no longer available. Hence, sheep raising in this 
> use by the cold pack method. This method of canning is partic- country is in for a boom.in the next few years, and farmers who 
> ularly desirable, because it saves both time and labor, and it know the sheep business are due to reap higher profits.than those 
> preserves fruit and vegetables with their original flavor and at- in any other line.” 

> tractiveness. Another important point in favor of the cold pack The lines above are quoted from the article entitled 
> method is that fruit can be canned without the use of sugar. “Why Wool’s a Winner,” prepared for Successful Farming by our 
> Sugar is usually higher priced at camning time than at other Mr. F. H. Higgins. The author is well posted on general matters 
> seasons of the year. Both tin and glass containers may be used. pertaini ey TR production, but he has made a special 
‘ This article has been prepared by the editor of our Home study and investigation of the, production and consumption of 
> 


make the average farmer who is getting record prices for og. 
cattle and all crops understand that his bi to unity for 
the next decade is sheep with plenty of wool on their backs.” 

By all means read this splendid article in the July number of 
Successful Farming. 


Robbers of the Ege Basket 


When an egg was worth a penny, it didn’t mean so much to 
lose one or two, but with eggs selling at a nickel or more apiece 
it only takes a few to make a big hole in the income. Anything 
that keeps a hen from laying an t days is just as much a 
robber as the slippery gentleman who slips a nickel from 
your pocket. 

In our July issue Mr. Sando will tell you about some of these 
robbers and how to get rid of them. 


Read the July Successful Farming 
Additional to the articles above mentioned, you will be pleased with the articles you 
will find in our regular departments which include the following: 


Inside News From Washington Dairy Dept. Our Young Housekeepers 
Squibs From a Farm Wife Poultry . Our Junior Farmers 

Home Amusement Page Veterinary t. Boys’ and Girls’ Club Dept. 
Questions and Answers Home Dept. Our Bulletin Page 

Page Devoted to Flowers Music Dept. Points on Etiquette 


Space permits mention.of only a few of the many splendid things you will find in our 


July number. 


Turn to the table of contents on page 3 when your paper arrives and read 


the list of attractions that have been prepared for it. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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Brinkerhoff in the New, York Evening Mail 
WHO GETS IT? 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
IT’S GOING TO BE UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR THESE ANYWAY 

















Sykes in the Philadephia Evening Ledger 
CRACK THE WHIP 























Richards in the Philadelphia North American 


HEAVY FIRING 


Darling in the Des Moines Register 
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A BAD TIME TO BE TAKEN WITH THE STOMACH ACHE 
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DOUBTFUL 

First Credit Man—‘‘How 
of Pigville Center?” 

Second Credit Man 
so we don’t know how honest he 

—Chicago Daily News. | 


about Jones 


ct am 


“Tm awfully sorry that my engage- 
ments prevent my attending your charity 
concert, but I shall be with you in spirit 

“Splendid! And where would you like 
your spirit to sit? I have tickets here for 
balf a dollar, a dollar and two dollars.” 

G Gargoyle. 
CURIOSITY - OF BOTH SATISFIED 

“How did Blank lose the fingers of his 
right hand?” 

‘Put them in the horse ‘s mouth to see 
how many teeth he had.” 

‘And then what happened?”’ 

“The horse closed his mouth to see how 
many fingers Blank had.””—Chicago Daily 
News. 





HAD TO OBEY ORDERS | 

An old colored uncle was found by the 
preacher prowling in his barnyard late 
one night. 

“Uncle Calhoun,” said the preacher, 
sternly, “it can’t be good for your rheuma- 
tism to be prowling round here in the 
rain and cold.” 

“Doctor’s orders, sah,” the 
answered. 
“Doctor’s orders?”’ said the preacher 
“Did he tell you to go prowling round 
all night?”’ | 
“No, sah, not exactly, sah,” said Uncle | 
Cal; “but he done ordered me chicken 

broth.’’—Sacramento Bee. 





| 


old man 


PROOF 

It was the rush hour in one of those 
quick-lunch places where you help yourself 
and use the arm of your ‘chair as a table. 
A man called for a piece of pie, and chose 
a chair; then, remembering that he wanted 
coffee, he dashed over to the service 
counter. When he returned with his 
coffee his chair was occupied by another 
hurry-up diner. 

“Excuse me,” said the first man, “but 
that is my chair.” 

“How do you know it is your chair?” 
demanded the occupant, in a surly tone. 

“Because I can prove it,” stated the first 





man. 
“How can you prove it?” asked the 
occupant. 
“By your trousers,” was the reply. 


“You are sitting on my pie.’’—Pickings. 


SIGHT AND UNSEEN 

Ebenezer Holcombe had a 1,200-pound 
hog, which he had exhibited in a tent at 
the fairs for three years, charging 10 cents 
admission. 

One day a traveling man who was 
passing thru the town in which Mr. 
Holcombe lived called at the house and 
asked if he might see the hog of which he 
had heard so much. Ebenezer proudly 
led the way to the hoghouse, but at the 
door he turned | 

“Cost you 10 cents,”’ he drawled. 

The visitor took a dime from his pocket, 
passed it to the farmer and turned back 

“Why, you ain’t seen the prize hog!”’ 
called Ebenezer. 





Yes, I have,” retorted the traveling 
man. “I’ve seen him,” and continued his 
walk bac k to the country store. Harper's 
Magazine. | 


FIRST AID 
She took a course of first aid to the in- | 
jured, and, after long and anxious waiting, 
“He always pays| the street accident she had earnestly F 


wished for took place. 

It was a bicycle accident, the man had 
broken his leg; she confiseated the walk- 
ing stick of a passerby and broke it in 
three pieces for splints; she blushingly 
took off her underskirt for bandages and 
she was enthusiastically cheered by the 
crowd. When all was complet she 
summoned a cab and took her patient to 
the hospital. 

a ‘ho bandaged this limb so credit- 
ably?” inquired the surgeon. « 

ey did,” she blushingly replied. 

“Well it is most beautifully done,” 
said the surgeon, “but you have, I see, 
made one little mistake. 

She felt terribly self-conscious. 

“You have bandaged the wrong leg,” 
he said quietly —Baltimore Sun. 

UNNECESSARY 

The town council of a small Scotch 
community met to inspect a site for a new 
hall. They assembled at a chapel, and as 
it was a warm day a member suggested 
that they should leave their coats there. 

“Someone can stay behind and watch 
them,” suggested another. 

“What for?” demanded a third. “If 
we are going out together, what need 
is there for anyone to watch the clothes?” 

~Tit-Bits. 


THE REASON WHY 
An English militant crusader strolled 
ifito a barn where a young man was milk- 
ing a cow. With a snort she asked: “How 


| is it that you are not at the front, young 


man?” : 
‘Because, ma’am,” answered the milker 
“there ain’t no milk at that end.” 


ANSWER TO AGE PROBLEM 
The answers to the two age problems in 
April and May issues we interchanged. 
ney should be as follows: April answer 
30; May answer 16. 











THE TEST OF TRUE LOVE 
“What makes you think George doesn’ t 
love ‘ou as much as he used to?’ 
hy when he comes to see me now, 
he’s always looking at his watch.”— 
Browning’s Magazine. 


LIMITED SPACE 
“Aren’t women greedy in some ways? 
My wife monopolizes all the closet room 
for her clothes. Does yours?” 
“Oh she allows me a sort of parking 
Daily Nene for a suit or two.”—Chicago 


MIXED UP RELATIONSHIP 
_ Due to the fact that two brothers mar- 
ried a mother and daughter in Stockton, 
California, one brother Sean stepfather 
to his brother. Also, one bride is her 
deughter’s sister-in-law and stepmother 
to her brother-in-law.—New York Sun. 


HE GETS IT BOTH WAYS 
The Bachelor—A man must have a lot 
of trouble keeping a wife properly gowned 
these days! 
The Married One—Not nearly as much 
as he’d have if he didn’t.—Life. 


A PEARL © OF GREAT PRICE 
Mrs. Nexdoor—Your maid is a jewel. 
You must consider her worth her weight 
in gold. 
Mrs. Homebody—Gold! Why, I would 
not trade her for her weight in “beefsteak. 


NATURAL ASSUMPTION 
Irate Father—Keep still, Willie; can't 
you see I’m trying to turn the motor over? 
Willie—What for, dad? Are you going 
to spank it?—W: idow. 


rene DOCTOR WASN’T CALLED 
developed a sudden pain about 
8: {5 — morning. His mother, 
naturally solicitous, asked, “Where do you 
feel sick, dear?” He considered a moment ; 
then replied “T feel sick in school.” 
Re 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: 
merely for your pleasure and not a contest. 
with this drawing. 


Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing it 
Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connection 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





STAUDE MAKETRNCOR 
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A Practical Demonstration, Pulling Two 14 Inch Gang Plows—a Four-Horse Job. 


Next Saturday—Near Your Home 





N Saturday, June 9th, there will be a field demon- friends a farm tractor that will do your farm work at 
stration of the STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor near 14 the cost of horses—and 1 the cost of any other type 
your home. Mail the coupon at once and we of farm tractor now on the market. 


will tell you where you can see one of the mos¢ efficient 
farm tractors in the world at work, This demonstration 
will be repeated on each Saturday during the month of 
June. Plan now to be there and see for yourself what 
the STAUDE can do. Goon June 9th, if possible, but 
be sure to go on the next Saturday if you can’t get 
away for the first demonstration. 


The STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor converts any Ford car 
into a tremendously powerful small tractor. It gives 
your Ford 11 times the pulling power that it now has— 
yet puts only half of the maximum load on your engine. 
Your engine will last twice as long as it would under 
full load on the road—and the tractor attachment will 


- : : never wear out, with ordinary care. 
During this month we will conduct more than 2,000 y y 


demonstrations for the benefit of the progressive farm- Come to the demonstration and learn of the possi- 
ers of this country. We promise to show you and your bilities of the 


STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor 


Make us prove to you that it will do the work of any four horses—go anywhere that they can go—travel 5 miles 
to their 4 miles—do it 24 hours a day during rush season—6,000 already in operation, and we are now delivering 
to dealers 150 a day. Your dealer can make immediate delivery. 











Binds Grain Cheaper and Faster 


Pulling the binder has always been a horse-killing job. But the 
STAUDE pays no attention to hot weather, flies, neck-weight and 
long hours, It enables you tocut 25% more grain or corn in ten hours. 
And you can make one binder do the work of three, if you care to 
run itall night. Then hook onto two of your biggest racks and haul 
two loads to the stack at one time. 





r- 


Showing High Ground 


d Clearance 





Showing rear view of your car with STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor 
attached. The Ford engine and chassis does not pull a 
pound. Every job ig equipped with a STAUDE special 
radiator and oiling system. Tractor attachment easily 
replaced by regular rear wheels for pleasure driving in 20 
minutes. Price of complete STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor is $195. : 
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wr ° ° a E. G. STAUDE MFG. CO., 
Saves Time and Money in Hauling 
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| 2625 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
You will appreciate the STAUDE, Maka-Tractor if younwe a long =f _ichetsd‘each Saturday uring Sune, "Also send me full particulars abuut 
haul to market. For it will haul the biggest 4-horse load you ever your STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor. I (do) (do not) own @ Ford car which 
saw —5 miles per hour—without stopping for rest, water or feed. Jt would like to use for farm work as well as driving. 
never gets tired—slippery roads or sand have no effect—and our 
special radiator prevents the engine from overheating. Mail coupon . 
for full particulars and location of nearest demonstration. | Name......... steseceeseeessensensencsssssssansonooammssenenss 
» 

| R. F. D. or Street No. seccosssscessesees 
E.G. Staude Mfg. Co. 

. . bd | Town erevcccceresceccesoscoooooscoooes 

2625 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
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7<4 Time in Haulin 





Z 
tos, © > i 
be. ’ Hundreds and hundreds of farmers everywhere 
; | now solve the shor f farm labor by using Smith Form- 
4 a-lr ‘for hau Lhis alone saves seven-eighths time 
it r : 

a single S$ h Fort Truck hauls twice the load of 
t f ie f the time. An 6&-to-l saving in 

Tremendous Economies 
> the pay of t driv n | ng crops, hogs, and 
tot ( ‘ la th Form-a-Truck will 
i four drivers. And note 
to lo mules per gallon Of gas0- 
a set of tires 1 practically no 
I W ‘ can i duplicate this economy? 
h Fort 7 will carry ) pounds of milk 10 miles 
11 t ‘ ] than two hours. And 
t 1 cost of the 1 1 trip but $1.50—gasoline, oil, 

t id « g. Think of it! 


8 Farm Bodies in 1 





Change to f 8 types of farm bodies is now made 
; inst the f 8-in-1 convert farm body. Not 
| : giet lis M 1 the lever and nge 
f n g rack to hay: t for | > grail gh 
fl rdt tr I y—stock rack body — 
b t rack t tz .s p board down —or grain 
body. This is an exclusive Smith Form-a-Truck feature, 
Choose From 6 Power Plants 
Smith Forr rr ¢ com! ; with any Ford, Maxwell, 
Ov nd, Dodge I I ¢ or Chevrolet—either new or 
u b nt ] n tr When 
the Y »the > if Truck 
f t r t r ed, 
You ‘ ‘ rength — the 
st r h t 5 g. A the 
r of t hafts for the power 
‘ n Smith Form-a-Truck axle 
carries 


Send Coupon NOW 
You need a I Truck on your farm NOW-—AT 
< ng 


K . e } 7 far \ r Start ving 


A 41 


SMITI MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
Manuafacturers of Smith Form-a- Truck 
Executive Offices and Salesroom: Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
Michigan Boulevard at 16th St., Chicago 
Eastern Branch, 1834 Broadway, New York 
Kansas City Branch, 1808 Grand Ave. 
Southern Branch, 120 Mariette St., Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Branch, Pico and Hills Sts., Los Angeles 
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Canada Branch, 120 King St., East, Toronto, Can. 
Price, $450 £. o. b. Toronto 
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